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I VISION If fill 

He son 1 that terrible death-dealing act 0/ 
jealousy several months before the event. 


One Sunday afternoon in July, 
1940, Hans Krantzer, a clerk, was 
sitting at the window of his 
fourth-floor furnished room in 
Stockholm. The day was sultry 
and Hans was at the window to 
catch the breezes that might be 
blowing inland from the Baltic. 

He was thinking of nothing in 
particular when something in a 
fourth-floor room in the building 
opposite attracted his attention. 

An unusually good-looking young 
woman was sitting in the room, 
reading a book. Hans Krantzer 
noticed all details clearly. The 
woman was well dressed. Her hair 
was set in the best of permanent 
waves. Krantzer liked the look of 
the woman and was “fixing” her 
to draw her attention to himself. 

Suddenly a drama developed. 
Krantzer saw a middle-aged man 
enter the room. The woman be- 
came terrified. She dropped her 
book with a scream. A second later 
the blade of a long knife flashed 
through the air. The man had 
stabbed the woman in the back. 
Another piercing scream and the 
woman slipped from her chair and 
crumpled up on the floor. Obvi- 
ously she was dead. 

At first Hans Krantzer felt un- 
able to move. The events which 
he had clearly seen took place so 
quickly that he could not even 
shout for help. A second later, 
however, he dashed out of his 


room, running down the staircase, 
jumping three steps at a time. He 
raced across the street to the house 
opposite and called the housekeeper 
to help him to catch the murderer 
who must still be in the building. 

The housekeeper was at first 
flabbergasted, then amused. He 
really thought that Krantzer had 
gone mad. For the room in which 
the murder was supposed to have 
taken place belonged to an empty 
flat. The flat had been closed for 
scveral weeks. Not a soul had en- 
tered since it became vacant, let 
alone any furniture, which Hans 
said was in the place. 

To calm Hans, the housekeeper 
took him up to the fourth floor. 
Hans was amazed. He ran about 
excitedly in the empty flat from 
which he could see his own room 
on the other side of the street. 

What had happened? Had he 
been dreaming? 

The housekeeper fetched the 
police. Krantzer repeated his story 
to the constable. The constable 
carefully examined the empty flat 
in which a murder was supposed to 
have taken place twenty minutes 
earlier. The locks were nop tam- 
pered with, the dust in the rooms 
was undisturbed. 

The policeman ’phoned for an 
ambulance, and Hans Krantzer 
was taken to the lunatic asylum 
for observation. If he could see 
murders that never took place and 
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describe persons he never saw, he 
was obviously suffering from men- 
tal derangement. 

A week later a married couple 
came to see the flat. They were 
sent by a local estate agent. For a 
fleeting moment it seemed to the 
housekeeper as if the couple looked 
exactly like the beautiful young 
woman and the middle-aged man 
described by the crazy Hans 
Krantzer. Even the dress of the 
woman tallied with the description. 
But Krantzer was a lunatic and the 
housekeeper dismissed the thought. 

The couple took the flat. Three 
months later the housekeeper was 
told by tenants that they had heard 
a piercing scream coming from a 
flat on the fourth floor. That was 
the flat which the married couple 
had taken. The housekeeper rushed 
up and with the aid of the tenants 
broke down the door. In the room, 


the windows of which faced Krant- 
zer’s former diggings, he found the 
young woman stabbed to death. 
The husband was standing in the 
room in a dazed condition. He did 
not attempt to resist arrest. 

Later at police headquarters he 
confessed tjhat he had murdered 
his wife in a fit of jealousy. 

Every detail of the murder was 
carried out exactly as Hans Krant- 
zer had foreseen it just over three 
months before. 

A committee of medical men is 
now trying to secure the release of 
Krantzer from the lunatic asylum 
in order to submit him to a psy- 
chological examination. 

Was his foresight of the murder 
the evidence of unusual psychic 
powers? Scientists so far can offer 
no explanation. 

— Dage-ns Nyheter, Sweden. 



Amongst animals, gluttony is no breach of etiquette. To many 
ot them life is chiefly a succession of periods of want and periods 
of plenty— feeding to repletion and prolonged fasting. 

The vegetarian animal can usually feed all round the clock, 
and does so; but the meat eater never knows where its next 
dinner is coming from. So when the chance to eat comes the 
carnivorous creature takes it. 

Sea lions can consume enormous quantities of food. The zoo 
sea lion's normal daily ration is forty pounds of fresh fish. But 
on one. occasion a sea lion gained access to the keeper's pantry 
and devoured not only his own share for the day, but those of his 
six companions as well. 

Sea birds of all kinds rank amongst Nature’s champion 
swallowers. On many occasions gulls and cormorants have literally 
choked to death by taking mouthfuls too large for them to 
swallow. 

Snakes are in a class of their own. The snake's numerous 
teeth are usually needle-shaped and long, all of them pointed 
backwards towards the animal’s interior. As a result, a serpent, 
once it has seized on an object, is forced to devour it. Once a 
bite has been taken, there is no question of rejecting it. 

— Answers. London. 
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weight-saving keep Hi: 

Famine may stalk over Europe, 
but the German soldier apparently 
remains well fed. Recent articles 
in German newspapers, inspired un- 
doubtedly by official sources, extol 
in most enthusiastic terms the vir- 
tues of the army ration. 

Propaganda they may be, but the 
fact remains that the German sol- 
dier has given a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of human endurance in cam- 
paign; and without adequate and 
well-balanced rations his perform- 
ance would never have been pos- 
sible. To be able to fight, men 
still must eat. 

In Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and France, German foot 
soldiers marched day after day, 
covering 25 to 30 miles in 24 hours 
in all kinds of weather and over 
varied terrain, with little or no 
rest, and arrived at their destina- 
tion ready to do the prescribed job. 

Word got around that the Ger- 
mans were using drugs in the form 
of anti-fatigue tablets. If there 
are such pills, no mention has been 
made of them in the German news- 
papers, but an analysis of the ration 
throws some light on the German 
soldier’s ability to perform. 

To the lowly soybean, the Ger- 
man High Command attributes a 
great deal of the success of the 
army ration. The basic components 
of canned meat and sausage which 
featured the World War ration 
have been replaced by an ersatz 


tier's legions marching. 

known as “Edelsoja.” 

Edelsoja is a soybean flour with 
a high protein content of 40 to 45 
per cent., and fat and carbohy- 
drates. The flour is added to soups, 
bread, pastry and macaroni. The 
soldier thus is supposed to get his 
balanced needs of protein, fat and 
mineral salts without the use of 
meat, milk or eggs. 

The savings in bulk tend to sim- 
plify the problems of packing and 
transporting. The German soldier 
can carry in his haversack a three- 
day ration of soybeans, and re- 
serves are not difficult to deliver. 

Confronted with the possibilities 
of a tin shortage, the German Army 
fell upon the idea of converting 
food forms so as to make possible 
their packing in other containers. 
As a result, the soldier now gets 
his tomatoes, cheese, jam and apple- 
sauce in powder form. 

When cheese powder, for in- 
stance, is poured into a .pail and 
mixed with cold water, it is said 
that it emerges in solid form which 
can be cut in the usual way. Apple 
powder plus cold water makes 
applesauce. 

Another substitute for meat that 
is used in the German Army, 
known as "Bratlings,” is derived 
from raw materials such as veget- 
able and animal albumin. Added 
to cabbage rolls, meat balls or 
chopped meat dishes, it tastes like 
meat and satisfies the appetite, the 
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Germans claim. 

The demand for fresh vegetables 
in the field the Germans have tried 
to meet with issues of vegetable 
juices. There is spinach juice and 
cabbage juice (and others) which 
are made into a dough or paste and 
served to the troops as spinach or 
cabbage noodles. Tomato is issued 
as puree, pulp or powder and is 
adapted to a variety of uses. 

Dehydrated cabbage, carrots and 
spinach also are compressed into 
brick form and issued as dried 
vegetables. Sauerkraut, dried and 
compressed into cubes, is found in 
every army kitchen; and the tra- 
ditional love for it has not been 
diminished under the administra- 
tion of the Third Reich. 

Quick freezing methods are ex- 
tensively used for meats, fruits and 
vegetables, and the German mili- 
tary authorities are lavish in their 
praise of the system, especially as a 
means of preserving vitamins. 

Faced with the likelihood of 
shortages of meat, the German 
Army .has made special effort to 
protect it in transport. Meat is 
packed already roasted or cooked. 
Pork hocks and chops are packed 
in corrugated cardboard boxes. The 
cartons then are compressed to 
double shoe-box size and the con- 


tents are frozen gradually. 

Under favorable conditions, it is 
claimed that these products will 
stand journeys of five to six days 
without refrigeration, and can be 
kept frozen for years. In addi- 
tion, it is said that the changes in 
packing have effected a saving of 
400 per cent, in space. 

For the soldiers who may become 
detached for an extended period, the 
Germans have a highly concen- 
trated food they call "Pemmikan.” 
The Germans issue their Pemmikan 
to tank, fortress and mountain 
troops as well as to their air crews. 

The "Pemmikan-Landjaegar,” as 
it is technically called, contains 
smoked meat, bacon, soybean flour, 
dried fruits, whey, tomato pulp, 
yeast, green pepper, cranberries and 
lechithin — all substances necessary 
for building up the body, including 
carbohydrates, protein, fat and 
mineral salts. 

The Germans also have developed 
a product containing dextrose, 
whey, milk, fat and vitamin C, 
which was issued to the troops in 
Norway under the designation of 

The German ration is not one 
that our soldiers would relish. 

— Food Industries, XJ.S.A. 


XJitamin 


Thousands of new babies have been saved by the use of Vita- 
min K, the substance that has an almost magical power to stop 
bleeding, Science Service reports. Between 25 per cent, and 40 
per cent, of all deaths of newly born infants, it is said, had been 
caused by bleeding. This toll is now decreasing rapidly as a 
result of the spreading practice of giving the vitamin to mothers 
just before babies are bom, and then to the babies during the first 
days of life. 
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J. H. POLLOCK 

A remarkable system uj barter makes 


Thousands of Americans have 
found a way of enjoying luxuries 
they cannot afford. An impover- 
ished actor is living in one of the 
nation’s swankiest hotels. A thrifty 
housewife has a six-month lease on 
a $75.00 apartment. A fifteen- 
dollar-a-week clerk is vacationing 
at a smart $10-per-day resort. A 
freelance journalist, who has 
trouble barely making ends meet, 
recently acquired several new suits. 
A struggling architect regularly 
dines at a restaurant where no meal 
is less than $1.50. 

What is the magic key to this 
more abundant life? In a word, it 
is the duebill. 

A duebill is merely a promissory 
note entitling the possessor to a 
stipulated amount of goods or ser- 
vices. It is also called a "trade 
contract”; sometimes (to lend 
tone) a "Letter of Credit.” Essen- 
tially, a duebill is a mutually bene- 
ficial swap, whereby a firm or in- 
dividual pays for services rendered 
(generally advertising) in "trade” 
instead of cash. 

For example, a publisher gives 
an advertiser $100 worth of adver- 
tising; in return, the latter signs 
a slip of paper (a "duebill”), en- 
titling the publisher to $100 worth 
of trade at his establishment. 
Should the publisher be unable to 
use the duebill personally (which 


often happens), and his staff or 
relatives do not scramble for it, he 
may sell it to a private party for 
60 per cent, of the duebill’s face 
value. More often, he peddles the 
$100 duebill for 40 to 65 per cent, 
to a recognised middleman — the 
duebill broker — who, upon receipt, 
will promptly have his secretary 
place it on his bargain counter. 
You trot into the broker’s office 
and buy the duebill (in whole or 
part) usuilly for 75 per cent., a 
saving of 25 per cent, to you. 
Sometimes you can get it cheaper, 
for rather than get stuck with an 
expiring duebill, a broker will dis- 
pose of it below cost price. 

Basically, then, the duebill is 
merely a modern variant of the 
oldest type of trade — barter — 
which, it seems, persists as a me- 
dium of exchange, in spite of the 
popularity of money. Duebill 
brokers are specialists in this type 
of barter. Their industry, though 
not exclusively a depression child, 
has mushroomed during the past 
ten years. Many of them became 
brokers by accident as it were. 
Most were legitimate advertising 
agents literally forced into the 
business by non-paying accounts; 
after placing advertising, the only 
way these agents could collect from 
their clients was by "taking it out 
in trade.” Thus the now respect- 
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able duebill industry originated as 
a make-shift proposition. One 
broker was formerly a clothing 
salesman. Another an actor. 

There is a case of the taxi-driver 
who bought a duebill. While vaca- 
tioning on it, he meditated, "Dis 
is a swell racket, if ya can give a 
guy a buck’s wort’ for seventy-five 
cents.” A tycoon was born. Back 
in New York, the taxi-driver 
marched into the broker’s office. 
"Mister, ya gotta partner.” "But I 
don’t need a partner,” the startled 
broker protested. "Okay, pal, ya 
gotta competitor.” 

To-day there are almost fifty 
duebill brokers in New York City 
alone, most of them located in the 
Times Square area. Many average 
over $100,000 business annually, 
of which from 2 to 15 per cent, is 
net profit. Their offices are simple, 
unpretentious. 

Although dealing in all types of 
duebills, they specialise in hotel 
"paper” or "sheets.” Gilt-edge 
duebills are "blue - chips” or 
"honeys”; less desirable ones, 
"junk.” Duebill brokers resemble 
stock-exchange or any other type 
of broker; "The Boys” swap mer- 
chandise, narrowly eye each other’s 
activities, buy and sell over the 
desk, by telephone, on sight, specu- 
lation or on a hunch. 

In the summer their offices swarm 
with prospective Catlskill moun- 
taineers; in the winter, with 
would-be Florida sun-worshippers. 
There are duebills available for the 
Berkshires, Virginia Beach, Atlan- 
tic City) Saratoga; ft>r Havana, 
from the Highlands of Arizona to 
the lowlands of South Jersey. All 
the broker asks is "Where, when, 


how many?”; you pay him — in ad- 
vance — he makes the reservations 
— you’re off! 

The time has long passed when 
brokers parked in hotel lobbies, 
dragging guests off elevators, urg- 
ing them to buy duebills on the 
very hotels in which they were then 
stopping. Nothing infuriated hotel 
managers more. To-day, so orga- 
nised is the industry that brokers 
have banded together in an "asso- 
ciation”: the Trade and Exchange 
Advertising Associates, Inc., which 
meets fortnightly to discuss 
"paper,” competition, ethics and 
shop. 

No cut-throaters, the members 
are in constant telephonic touch 
with each other. President is Lew 
Bodee, 1619 Broadway, a former 
haberdasher. Bodee, a rotund, like- 
able chap, is a "broker’s broker” in 
that he is conscientiously concerned 
with the industry’s future. 

So popular became the duebill 
with the travelling public that it 
was necessary for the broker to 
create his own supply. This he fre- 
quently did by making direct 
"deals” with the hotels and resorts 
by personal loans, which went for 
expenses or enlargements. For this 
he was paid in duebills, sometimes 
making as much as 100 per cent, 
(paper) profit on the deal. Many 
a new wing of a hotel was built 
and many a hotel enabled to con- 
tinue operating, thanks to these 
cash advances from brokers, who 
accepted duebills in full payment. 
The hotels were satisfied with this 
arrangement because they did not 
have to put up collateral, they 
knew that they were a risk for the 
broker, and, most important, their 
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operating expenses were far below 
the face value of the duebills issued. 

Though hotel managers are often 
benefited by duebill loans and 
trade, there are times, during con- 
ventions, special occasions and busy 
seasons (Labor Day week-end and 
Florida during February) , when 
their hotels would be normally 
filled. Accordingly managers im- 
pose restrictions: they limit a due- 
bill’s usage to a one-year period, 
confine the duebill to guests who 
have not previously visited the 
hotel, insist that it be presented be- 
fore registering, stamp the duebill 
"non-transferable.” Obviously, a 
hotel manager is hardly overjoyed 
when a duebill guest gossips about 
his “arrangement” to a cash cus- 
tomer. A gentlemen’s code of 
silence prevails among experienced 
duebill users. Only amateurs 
prattle. 

Reputable hotels honor duebills 
at their regular daily, weekly or 
monthly rates. On the other hand, 
some unscrupulous hotels jack up 
rates upon presentation of a due- 
bill: whereupon publishers, on the 
advice of duebill brokers, promptly 
retaliate by boosting their rates for 
such unprincipled duebill adver- 
tisers. 

Duebills are by no means con- 
fined to hotels: countless businesses 
have paid for their advertising in 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, 
programmes, booklets, subways — 
even radio — with duebills in lieu 
of cash. You can get a living-room 
suite or piano on a furniture com- 
pany duebill. Once a chap who 
possessed an optician’s duebill was 
told, upon presenting it, that the 
amount of the duebill covered only 


the lenses. If he wanted frames, 
he would have to pay cash for 
them. After a moment’s thought, 
the duebill customer replied: — 
"Okay, then, give me a pair of 
rimless glasses.” 

Some duebills, while procurable, 
are uncommon, like those on 
women’s wear, or on summer camps 
conducted by institutions and or- 
ganisations. The transportation 
duebill is a rara avis (Interstate 
Commerce Commission said No). 

But restaurant and night club 
duebills are plentiful. Here the 
broker often personally shines: he 
may grandly host his friends at 
dine and dance emporiums, dis- 
creetly presenting his duebill. Once 
when a night club check amounted 
to $7, a broker’s customer handed 
the waiter a $10 duebill in pay- 
ment. Instead of marking off $7 
on the back of the duebill, as is 
customary, the waiter absent- 
mindedly slipped him $3 cash in 
change (he’s still kicking himself). 

Some brokers receive a double 
income: as advertising agent and 
as duebill broker. When buying 
back the duebill from the publica- 
tion where he places the advertis- 
ing copy, the broker controls the 
market for his client’s "paper.” 
While leading advertising concerns 
haughtily snub the duebill world, 
many large agencies continue to 
place “trade contracts” in all types 
of media. These agencies collect 
their customary 15 per cent, com- 
mission as on a cash deal, though 
they sometimes accept half com- 
mission. Several large agencies, in 
fact, specialise solely in "trade con- 
tracts,” only incidentally concern- 
ed whether the publication prints 
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its client’s advertising. It is chiefly 
interested in collecting its commis- 

Naysayers predict an early de- 
mise of the business when too 
many people learn about duebills. 
Still there are those among the 
brokers who insist that the indus- 
try is only in its infancy and that 
it is not dependent upon hard 
times. "It’s always been human 
nature to chase after a bargain,” 
says one. And the duebill cham- 
pions may be altogether right. 
After all, it is only a form of bar- 
ter, and barter is as old as time. 

On the whole, the duebill system 
has proven socially beneficial. Busi- 


ness is enabled to dispose of its sur- 
plus or perishable products, while 
consumers can avail themselves not 
only of necessities but of otherwise 
inaccessible luxuries. Advertiser, 
publisher, broker and user of the 
duebill all derive pleasure and profit 
from the transaction. 

Thanks to the duebill, you can 
live beyond your income. Less 
ballyhooed than the hotdog, ice- 
cream soda, pie-a-la-mode, Charley 
McCarthy or the skyscraper, the 
duebill is notwithstanding a unique 
contribution to the American Way 
of Life. 

— Magazine D., Toronto. 


We happened to pick up a book written by a great American. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose words seem no less powerful and 
prophetic in 1941 than in 1918. Here are some comments upon the 
British by the sage of Massachusetts: 

“They (the British) are capable of a sublime resolution, and 
if hereafter the war of races, often predicted, and making itself a 
war of opinions also should menace the English civilization, these 
sea-kings may take once again to their floating castles and find 
a new home and a second millenium of power in their colonies. . . . 

“I find the Englishman to be him of all men who stands firmest 
in his shoes . . . Every man carries the English system in his 
grain, knows what is confided to him and does therein the best he 
can. The chancellor carries England on his mace, the midshipman 
on the point of his dirk, the smith on his hammer, the cook in the 
bowl of his spoon ... In politics and in war they hold together 
as by hooks of steel. . . 

"I happened to arrive in England at a moment of . . . crisis. 
But it was evident that let who will fail, England will not. These 
people have sat here a thousand years, and here they will continue 
to sit. . . They are slow and reticent, and are like a dull good 
horse which lets every nag pass him, but with whip and spur will 
run down every racer in the field . . . The conservative English are 
yet liberty-loving; and so freedom is safe; for they have more 
personal force than any other people. The nation always resist 
the immoral action of their government. 

"A nation considerable for a thousand years since Egbert, it 
lias, in the last centuries, obtained the ascendant, and stamped the 
knowledge, activity and power of mankind with its impress. The 
practical common sense of modern society, the utilitarian direction 
which labor laws, opinion, religion take, is the natural genius of 
the British mind . . . The American is only the continuation of the 
English genius into conditions, more or less propitious.” — Prom 
The Bermudian, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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A. MARSHALL DISTON 


Unorthodox in design and. as yet. tm- 
tested by bottle ts the "hush hush" fleet. 


The biggest smokescreen in the 
world is that which surrounds the 
Japanese Navy. If, travelling in 
Japan, you ask even the most inno- 
cent questions about it, the odds 
are that you’ll be in prison by 
nightfall. And it’s no joke to be 
held on an espionage charge by the 
Japanese police. 

What we do know definitely is 
that, when the London Naval 
Treaty expired at the end of 1936, 
Japan had about 200 warships with 
a total displacement of 756,798 
tons. Nine of these were battle- 
ships. They were all old ships, built 
before the Washington Conference 
of 1921, but all had been recon- 
structed and "modernised” so com- 
pletely as to make them practically 

Three battle-cruisers also re- 
ceived “rejuvenation” treatment. 
It transformed them' into battle- 

Since 1936, Japan’s naval build- 
ing programme has been as "hush- 
hush” as a schoolboys’ secret 
society. But when Italy joined the 
German-Japanese Anti-Communist 
Pact in November, 1937, the 
Giornale d’ltalia stated that the Japs 
were building three 46,000-ton 
battleships, armed with 16-inch 
guns. By 1941, it added, the 
Japanese Navy would qotal 289 
warships displacing 1,109,130 tons. 


Roughly eighteen months later, 
in March, 1939, the Japanese 
announced a six-years programme 
to cost £120,500,000 for new 
naval buildings and £30,000,000 
for naval aviation. The Japanese 
Navy, the Navy Minister declared, 
must be equal to that of the 
strongest naval power. 

It is impossible to say when any 
substantial number of these 1939- 
programme ships will come into 
commission. Japan can build very 
quickly. During the last war, when 
the need for cargo ships was urgent, 
she actually completed one in 
twenty-eight days — one day less 
than the American record. 

True, a warship takes longer to 
build and equip than a cargo ves- 
sel. Also true, the Japanese record- 
breaker, after leaving port on her 
maiden voyage to the accompani- 
ment of much beating of drums, 
was never heard of again. 

This risk is increased iby the 
Japanese fondness for experiment. 
Not long ago, they decided to arm 
some of their cruisers with heavier 
guns than had ever before been 
mounted in ships of similar size. 
To do this without sacrificing 
speed, they cut down protective 
armour to the minimum and built 
the ships with lighter plating 

The designers had forgotten that 
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much greater stresses are set up by 
the firing of a heavy gun than one 
of lower calibre. So, when one of 
these cruisers fired her first salvo, 
half the plates in the hull cracked 
and she had to be towed back to 
port. 

It seems probable that the latest 
Japanese battleships mount 18-inch 
guns. In a really big ship this is 
quite practicable without sacrificing 
either speed or armor, but these 
giants are tremendously costly. 
During recent years, Japan’s re- 
sources have been strained to the 
uttermost, and it may be that these 
new ships are not so fully armored 
as those of comparable size in the 
British and American Navies. 

No doubt they can stand the re- 
coil of their own guns. After their 
experience with the cruiser, the de- 
signers would make sure of that. 
But they may prove unexpectedly 
vulnerable in battle. When a heavy 
shell strikes light armor, it sends 
huge steel splinters smashing 
through a ship that multiply the 
effects of the hit. 

The Japs, too, have a tendency 
to make their warships top-heavy. 
They clutter them up with tre- 
mendous masts and turrets which 
look impressive, but may make the 
vessels unseaworthy. Even the fact 


that one or two ships have capsized 
on launching has failed to cure 
them. 

Yet, if they could overcome this 
weakness, Japan’s designers have 
one big advantage. The short 
stature of Japanese sailors allows 
them to reduce the height between 
decks several inches as compared 
with European and American war- 
ships. This could mean a real gain 
in efficiency. 

The fifty or more giant sub- 
marines, capable of 15,000-mile 
voyages, may prove a tougher 
proposition than the new battle- 
ships if Japan goes to war. 

But, Japan has never been tested 
in a real naval war. In the Russo- 
Japanese War, both the Russian 
ships and the Russian guns were 
obsolete. The Japs couldn’t have 
lost a naval engagement if they 
had tried. 

In a war where there were no 
such easy victories, the Japs would 
find the national habit of hara- 
kari a serious handicap. A navy 
whose senior officers committed 
ceremonial suicide whenever things 
went wrong wouldn’t last very long 
against an adversary who kept his 
weapons for the enemy — and knew 
how to use them. 

— Everybody’s,” London. 


Wi*J Hating 

Rescue workers clearing up the debris after an 'incident' 
heard tapping coming from inside an upturned bathtub. When 
they had cleared the wreckage, the side of the bath lifted a few 
inches and a timorous voice enquired: “Are there any ladies 

— MacDonald Hastings in London Calling, England. 

★ 

A clever, ugly man every now and then is successful with the 
ladies; but a handsome fool is irresistible. — Thackeray. 
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1 UK MICE Ml? 

LIAM CRONIN, B.E. 

Almost discarded fur road transport propulsion steam 
transport may soon become the " force of the Road." 


To change over a petrol engine 
to run on steam, using a home- 
produced fuel at a reasonable cost, 
does not present any major diffi- 
culties, but there are very few 
vehicles in actual use. 

There is now an ingenious con- 
version available in Britain that 
can be fitted to any light car in a 
few hours with the assistance of a 
good mechanic, and the results will 
be a very successful steam car, 
which will give a remarkable mile- 
age of 180 miles per cwt. of coke 
nuts on a 1 0-1 5 h.p. engine. 

This solution may offset Aus- 
tralia’s current fuel problems. 

The first steam road vehicle was 
built in Cornwall in 1801, nearly a 
hundred years before the petrol 
engine was put into service. The 
early attempts, however, were many 
years before their time and no 
doubt failed owing to lack of pub- 
lic support; while, of course, the 
roads at that period were quite un- 
suitable. 

The use of steam has been de- 
veloped very largely for goods 
transport and it has many adherents 
in the shape of the steam lorry. 

Before considering the merits or 
demerits of steam and the methods 
of converting an existing petrol 
engine to operate on steam, which 
is an attractive proposition at the 
moment, I should like to give an 


idea of the relative running costs 
of large commercial vehicles driven 
by steam and petrol. 

These tests were carried out just 
before the outbreak of war by a 
big transport firm, and while the 
fuel costs of coke and petrol were 
much lower than they are at the 
present time, as both have increased 
in price, the general results are not 
affected. 

With the steam waggon, the 
running cost per mile was 1.34 
pence against 2.45 pence for the 
petrol vehicle. The coke used cost 
21/8 per ton and the petrol l/l-J 
per gallon. The steam -waggon used 
had an unladen weight of 4 tons 
16 cwt., and it was designed to 
carry a load of 5 tons. With full 
load, the fuel consumption was 20 
miles per cwt. of coke. Even with 
the present price of coke the trans- 
port of goods by steam truck is ' 
quite an economical proposition. 

Since these tests were made, 
however, a more efficient steam 
unit has been built. The boiler is 
of the flash type and openites at 
1,000 lb. per square inch imd the 
engine is a 4-cylinder arranged in 
a V. From preliminary tests made 
with this unit, figures as much as 
34 miles per cwt. of coke have been 
reached, at a speed of 30 m.p.h. 
With this design there could be a 
definite revival of the steam truck. 
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The present system of taxation, 
however, is rather unfavorable to 
the steam vehicle. 

That steam can be used for the 
propulsion of private cars without 
trouble, smells or noise is already 
an accomplished fact, and even to 
the present day the steam car is 
used in America. 

To run a car on steam we must 
have a boiler, and in order to keep 
the weight of the parts as low as 
possible and in order to get maxi- 
mum efficiency it is necessary to 
use a high steam pressure, so that 
the best type of boiler for the pur- 
pose is what is known as a flash 
• boiler. This boiler is made from a 
seamless steel tube bent into the 
form of a coil, with the fire-box 
situated in the centre. As this type 
of boiler has no water storage, 
steam can be raised very quickly. 

The steam pressure has to be as 
high as 1,500 lb. per square inch, 
and as the cylinder head of the car 
engine would not be capable of 
standing this pressure it is necessary 
to fit a new head on top of the 
existing cylinder block and special 
pistons in order to make the engine 
double acting. The control of the 
steam production and the tempera- 
ture at which the steam is delivered 
to the engine is effected by two 
simple regulators. 

The boiler is very compact and 
for a 8-12 h.p. car measures 15 
inches diameter x 28 inches high. 
It would not be feasible in small 
cars to instal a condensing plant, 
and as well, in a change-over job, 
there would be the danger of get- 
ting oil mixed with the condensate, 
which would be dangerous in the 
boiler. As water can be obtained 
much easier than petrol, having to 


stop every 60 or 70 miles for water 
would not cause any inconvenience. 

When the car is converted to 
steam it runs so silently that there 
is nothing to tell the uninitiated 
how propulsion is effected. There is 
a complete absence of fumes, and 
acceleration is perfectly smooth 
and the relative silence of the 
engine is amazing to one accustomed 
to petrol engines. 

For the small private car of 
around 8 to 10 h.p., the cost of the 
unmachined castings would be 
about £5, while the monotube 
boiler would cost about £30-£40. 
There is no reason why the castings 
could not be made and machined 
here, and the boiler could be made 
by any engineering firm employing 
good welders. 

If the scheme is compared with 
producer-gas conversion, it is clear 
that there are pronounced gains; 
firstly, there is an increased power 
output; secondly, fuel costs are 
lower, and, thirdly, I am convinced 
that the reliability and longevity 
of the steamer would surpass those 
of the producer vehicle. 

If this experiment should prove 
successful, the poetic dream of Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather 
of the famous Charles Darwin, will 
find its fulfilment, for, writing 
about the possibilities of the steam 
engine, which was then in its 
infancy, he said: 

" Soon shall thy arm, unconquered 
steam afar, 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the 
rapid car ; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded 
bear, 

T he flying Chariot through the 
fields of air.” 

— The Leader, Dublin. 
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Sill II 11 

SASCHA GUITRY 

Celebrated French theatrical figure, married 
four times, carries on under Nazi occupation. 


Sascha Guitry has long been the 
most colorful figure in the French 
theatrical world. In addition to 
being a great actor he is also the 
author, producer and director of 
scores of plays. 

To date, he has acquired four 
wives, and his bon mots on love 
and marriage have been widely 
quoted and applauded. Whenever 
Guitry tired of his wife of the 
moment he would make one of his 
famous farewell speeches, very often 
declaimed in public. She would as 
a rule gracefully submit to her sad 
fate. Recently when the Nazis 
marched into a Paris from which 
practically all the stars of the Paris 
theatre had fled, with the exception 
of Charlotte Lyses, the first wife of 
Sascha Guitry whom he had di- 
vorced twenty years ago, they 
made Charlotte "Gauleiter” of the 
theatres of Paris, a post which gave 
her unlimited powers. 

Immediately she despatched an 
emissary to Guitry ordering him 
and his beautiful fourth wife, 
Genevieve de Serreville, to return 
to Paris. There Guitry was a bit 
unnerved to have Charlotte face 
him with the statement that she 
would permit him to resume his 
career and open his theatre La 
Madeleine on three conditions: that 
his plays be of a more serious char- 
acter, that she, Charlotte, should 


be his partner on the stage, and 
that he leave his wife. 

But Charlotte reckoned without 
the disarming charm of Guitry, 
who readily convinced her that she 
really played the important part in 
his life, that she was his helpmate, 
partner and inspiration, and that 
the position of wife was so infini- 
tesimal that it was scarcely worth 
the bother of a divorce. 

So Sascha Guitry once again 
reigns as undisputed monarch of 
the French theatre. 

Woman! Marvel of all Mar- 
vels! In childhood she is adorable. 
In girlhood she is fascinating; as 
a woman, she is exciting, disturb- 
ing; as a wife she is enchanting; in 
the role of a mother she is touch- 
ing, appealing; and when youth 
has left her, she becomes one of 
those fine and complacent ladies 
where man discovers anew the se- 
duction of youth and at times the 
freshness of infancy. That is how 
I see woman . . . and that is why 
I love her. 

However, the experiences I have 
accumulated in the last thirty years 
compel me to take an altogether 
different point of view as soon as 
I change the word woman into the 
plural — women. 

Yes. Woman is the greatest 
wonder of all wonders! But women 
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... arc something altogether dif- 
ferent. When a man asks himself 
"What is woman?” he thinks of 
all her virtues, her seductiveness, 
which make her his ideal, his dream 
and he exclaims, "Ah, Woman, 
Marvel of all Marvels!” 

But when he asks himself, 
"What are women?” he will say, 
as did Molierc, that there is nothing 
more stupid, nothing more insane, 
nothing more treacherous on this 
earth than the fair sex. 

To speak of women means to 
speak ill of them, no matter what 
you really think of them. And for 
a very good reason: if you speak 
well of something, there is very 
little left to talk about. To speak 
ill of women is to have an inex- 
haustible subject for discussion. In 
my opinion, to speak well of 
women is not to know them, is 
not to Jove them. 

But first let me make one point 
very clear: The women of whom 
I speak, dear reader, are not yours 
nor mine. Ours are sacred! I only 
speak of the women who belong to 
other men. 

I maintain that one woman is 
adorable, but two women are hor- 
rible? Why? Because I have dis- 
covered that two women can be in 
complete harmony only at the ex- 
pense of a third. 

I have been asked on certain 
occasions where I have gathered my 
opinions on women. My answer 
is: “I have heard women discuss 
other women and I am in agree- 
ment with their opinion on this 
subject. Men never say malicious 
things of women that they them- 
selves have not said about them- 
selves. But there is one fine differ- 


ence. Women speak well of women 
in general, and ill of a particular 
woman. 

They always reiterate, "All 
women are wonderful” — And when 
we ask, "Which one?” they reply. 

All. But we insist on their 
names, "Mademoiselle Z?” "Don’t 
make me laugh! She is a dim-wit!” 
Invariably this will be their reply. 

But when they speak of wonder- 
ful men, they seem to agree much 
easier on one specific man. Isn’t it 
a shame that they do not make 
man their general topic of conver- 
sation! But it’s almost always 
women that they prefer to talk 
about! 

As soon as a woman is happily 
married, she is automatically 
dropped by her sex. Since the ma- 
jority of women seem unable to 
find happiness, they will not admit 
that any other woman is capable of 
finding it. When you mention 
that Mrs. L. is happy, they warn 
you: "Just wait and see!” and they 
will keep this up for years. 

I firmly believe that a homely 
woman can hold her man much 
longer than her more fortunate sis- 
ter; while beauty undergoes changes 
with age, homeliness becomes more 
attractive. Yet there is nothing 
more enchanting in the world than 
to gaze upon a beautiful and well- 
dressed woman. You may have been 
deep in conversation on the beauty 
of art or literature, but the moment 
she enters the room, all conversa- 
tion stops. She monopolises all at- 
tention, just as if she had attracted 
all the light. She seats herself 
demurely, supporting her face with 
a gloved hand while she murmurs, 
"Pray, continue with your conver- 
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sation ... I am so interested in this 
topic!” 

And she conducts herself with 
all the aplomb of one who under- 
stands every subject on earth. 
While the conversation continues, 
she nods her head from time to 
time with such vigor that one 
imagines the lady has been hanging 
on each word that you have been 
uttering. But what really goes on 
in her mind? Thoughts such as 


these, “I should have put on my 
black hat. It’s really much more 
becoming than this one.” 

After all these reflections, and I 
have reflected profoundly on this 
subject, I would say that women’s 
most damning quality, the one 
thing that I will never forgive 
them, is this: Their indescribable 
attractiveness which drives us men 
insane. 

— Puerto Rico Ilustrado, San Juan. 


Violent Be 




After London had received the heat of a bombardment, I visited 
an East Rnd mother, twenty-nine years old, who had had the ordeal 
or being in a bombed maternity hospital, and whose child was born 
while the bombs were actually falling. She was most cheerful 
about the whole experience. 

„„/ I ‘r!!, apPe " e ' 3 t0 ° f|Uickly for me worry about anything," she 
said. They do say one fright cancels out another, and what with 
bangs .and my pains coming on, and being hurried around it was 
like a sort of dream. 

“I remember lying in bed listening to the alarm, and thinking 
Just my luck to have this now! ’ Then there was a lot of rushing 
around, and a loud bang, and dust, and then the nurse gave me 
something to send me off, and next thing I remember was waking 
up in another part of the hospital with baby born. It was only 
then they let me know the hospital had been bombed.” 

Mrs. Ritchie refused to treat the matter as if she herself had 
been in danger. But she spoke with great enthusiasm about the 
doctors and nurses. 

"They must have been wonderful, going on with my little 
bother when the place was being bombed, and bringing the baby 
along as good as if he’d been born in a palace!" 

Certainly, the baby, then aged two-and-a-half weeks, and 
named Joe ("not after that Gobbles," as his mother assured me) 
seemed as full of red-faced vigor as any normally-born infant— 
Cicely Fraser in Good Housekeeping, London. 


★ 


I was walking along The Cut, Blacltfriars, the other morning 
during a raid, when I met a very old woman with a crutch who was 
talking to any passer-by who would listen to her. "I’m going to 
live to a hundred and forty,” she explained as I approached, “but 
all this— (waving her crutch at the guns going off around)— “in- 
terferes with me.” — Critic in " The New Statesman and Nation " 
London. 
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II III MUST m 

PROFESSOR F. B. S. HALDANE, F.R.S. 

0 / deceased comrades to aid I he living. 


In the Soviet Union every one 
is expected to be of use to his fel- 
lows while alive. And they some- 
times go on being so after they are 
dead. To understand how this is 
so, we must understand a little 
about the nature of death. 

The old theory of death was that 
the soul left the body. One moment 
it was there, the next moment 
gone. If you watch a person dying, 
there is often a very definite 
moment when the breathing stops. 
That is one reason why life was 
identified with breathing, and 
words such as "animal” and 
"spirit” are derived from Latin 
words for breath. 

After a man has breathed his 
last, his brain very soon ceases to 
work, and he is dead as a human 
being. But some of his other or- 
gans are still alive. Unless he died 
of heart disease, his heart will go 
on beating if kept warm and sup- 
plied with blood. And above all, 
some of his cells stay alive for 
many hours. 

Indeed, cells from a chicken 
have been kept alive for about 
thirty years when put in a suitable 
mixture made from blood and other 
sources of nourishment. 

They go on dividing, but no 
one has yet succeeded in making 
them form a new chicken, as a tiny 
fragment of some plants or very 


simple animals will form the rest 
of it. 

Now, if a man were a machine 
we could use pieces of one man as 
"spare parts” for another. This is 
not usually possible. A foot grafted 
from one rabbit on to another will 
generally, if not always, die, and 
the same would doubtless happen 
with human beings. 

On the other hand, blood can 
be transferred, provided it belongs 
to the right group. Blood from 
recently dead people is quite satis- 
factory, provided they did not die 
of an infectious disease. However, 
as healthy people can give blood 
without danger, blood from living 
donors is generally used. 

There are many causes of blind- 
ness. One of the commonest is 
opacity of the cornea, as the trans- 
parent window in the front of the 
eye is called. Zirm, in Germany, 
and Elsching, in Prague, were the 
first to cure this sort of blindness 
by transplanting part of the cornea 
from a healthy eye. In Britain, 
Thomas of Cardiff has further im- 
proved their methods. 

Dr. V. Filatoff, a surgeon of 
Odessa, made a number of grafts 
from cases of incurable blindness 
where the cornea was transparent. 
But this involves removing the eye 
from a living man or woman who 
has gone blind for some other 
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reason. So he tried using eyes from 
dead people. The eye is kept just 
above freezing point for a day or 
more. Then a round section about 
one-fifth inch in diameter is taken 
out of the cornea with a special 
instrument, a similar hole made in 
that of the blind man, and the 
graft put into it. 

He was astonished at the success 
of this method. Using grafts from 
living people he had only had six- 
teen successes out of seventy-five. 
With transplants from a dead eye, 
he restored the sight of eighty- 
seven out of one hundred and 
thirty-five cases. 

Dr. Filatoff calculates that there 
are six million completely blind 
people in the world, and fifteen 
million partly blind. He thinks 
that about two million could be 
cured by this operation. So far 
about three hundred have been. 
And in so far as war or prejudice 
prevents contact between Soviet 
ophthalmologists and their col- 
leagues in other countries, these 
blind people will stay blind. 

For eye surgery is an extremely 
skilled craft. Every tiny detail 
counts. In particular. Dr. Filatoff 
uses as his antiseptic for preserving 
the eyes a substance called "lyso- 
syme,” which is a natural preser- 
vative found by Fleming in Britain 
to be present in tears and in several 
other natural secretions. It has not 
been used in the land of its dis- 
covery, but in the U.S.S.R. it has 
been used for preserving, not only 
eyes, but caviare. 

Why, asked Dr. Filatoff, are 
tissues from recently dead people 
better than those from the living? 


He ascribes this to the chemical 
processes which go on in tissues 
after the death of the body as a 
whole, even when putrefaction is 
prevented. They cause the soften- 
ing of meat when it is hung. 

In order to preserve Lenin’s 
body, as they succeeded in doing, 
Sbarsky and Vorobiev had to inject 
chemicals to prevent those changes 
from going too far. Sbarsky told 
me that he had been offered a large 
sum by an American millionaire’s 
widow to preserve her husband’s 
body. But he did not think that 
millionaires should be treated like 
Lenin. 

Apparently the substances pro- 
duced in the first phase of the soft- 
ening process before the cells are 
actually dead, not merely help the 
graft to take but actually help to 
bring the surrounding tissues back 
to normal. Filatoff has recently 
begun to transplant large pieces of 
skin from dead people, with very 
favorable results. 

Citizen Sacksehneider, a metal- 
lurgist, burned both his hands. 
They healed, but the right hand 
was covered with thick blue scars, 
so that he could not bend it. On 
replacing part of this scar with 
normal skin from a dead man, the 
remainder became softer, so that 
the hand could be used again. 

At the present moment a num- 
ber of Filatoff’s pupils are experi- 
menting with grafts of all kinds 
from the recently dead. Probably 
they are over-optimistic, but they 
have already got some striking re- 
sults. 

— From Science in Peace and War 
( Lawrence and Wishart, London.) 
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"Tommy! What did I tell you about digging holes in that paddock?" 
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0 HOUIL 

By Columnist GILBERT ANSTRUTHER 


...FROM THE FRONT 

I wish to introduce a friend of 
mine, who, for the next page or so, 
will enliven the scene with some of 
his cogitations. This friend’s name 
is Viney — better-known as "Scoop” 
among his journalistic confreres. 

At the moment, he is somewhere 
out around Libya shooting off 
ammunition and philosophy. And 
although his is a fairly full-time 
job, he still finds some spare 
minutes to dispose of the situation 
on the home front. 

Listen, then, to Scoop Viney, 
who is one of the best fellows on 
earth, a fanatical idealist, a social 
crusader, and, in recent months, an 
up-and-coming realist. 

“News,” he wrote, "I have none. 
In fact, I do not know what is hap- 
pening a mile away. But that is 
not surprising, for the closer one 
gets to the front, the less one hears 
of how the war is going. 

"Except for rumors. And they 
are so numerous, varied, and color- 
ful that even a corps of fiction- 
writers would be hard pressed to 
record and tabulate them. 

"And now to get something off 
my chest.” 


...DEEP SORROW 

"I feel mighty sorry for lots of 
people in Australia. Particularly 
those poor hard-working munitions- 
workers who are drawing such big 
overtime — or were, until the unions 
stopped them, because of the 
threatened wage-tax on overtime. 

"I’m sorry for them, because 
they seem impervious to the fact 
that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men on duty twenty-four hours a 
day with no overtime. 

"They — the poor people at home 
• — with their reasonable home com- 
forts, do not seem to be aware of 
the fact that this war is serious — 
dam’ serious. 

"Maybe their squeal that the 
monopolies are making big money is 
justified. But what the hell is to 
stop the Government from rectify- 
ing that?” 

Those of you who read that last 
sentence will also observe that 
Scoop Viney is, too, very naive on 
top of all his other accomplish- 
ments. All idealists are naive; but 
few of them are so steeped in their 
philosophies as to imagine that 
monopolies can be attacked. 
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...PLAYBOYS 

“Personally,” he continues, "I am 
quite indifferent to the way you 
people at home adjust things, just 
so long as we are not expected to 
make faces and throw rocks at the 
Hun, pending discussions in the 
Arbitration Courts. 

"Perhaps you are saying that 
something seems to be eating 
Scoop. Something is. Something 
would be eating you, too, if every 
paper you received at the line was 
filled with doings of playboys at 
Prince’s, uniform squabbles among 
the women, strike- talk among the 
Defenders of Democracy on the 
home-front, and the platitudes of 
politicians. . . ” 

So there it is. 

There is little or no need for me 
to add any comment. My corre- 
spondent has covered, in one majes- 
tic sweep, nearly everyone on this 
side of the world. 

So far as I can see, he has scored 
about four bulls and one magpie. 

...MAGPIES 

I should like to enlarge on the 
subject of that magpie. Magpies — 
if it so happens that you are not 
versed in the modern idiom — are 
those ladies who live, breathe, eat, 
sleep, defy, and are filled with the 
importance of their uniforms. 

There is no compromise in their 
hearts. If they can’t have a uni- 
form, they can’t do war-work. 
That’s all there is to it. If they 
get a uniform, they’ve got — in 
their own eyes — the world at their 
feet. 

So they strut and posture and 
throw forward their considerable 
bosoms (in lieu of chests) to the 


glory of the great god Egotism. 

This, of course, refers only to a 
very small minority, and must not, 
on any account, be regarded as 
universally applicable. Of this 
minority, let me show you one ex- 
ample. 

On a recent ramble through the 
sun-soaked streets of Sydney, I saw 
one, somewhat large, uniformed 
Amazon approaching two uni- 
formed gentlemen of one of the 
Services. 

The gentlemen were in deep con- 
versation about something or other. 
As she drew level, the lady eyed 
them. The gentlemen went past, 
still conversing. 

Then it came. A raging torrent 
descended on their blushing, de- 
fenceless heads — a towering, awful 
wrath with its three chins quiver- 
ing. 

Why had they not saluted her? 
Her rank was above theirs. This, 
she phrased and rephrased in mono- 
tonous multiplicity. With scorch- 
ing, harsh words she lashed the con- 
templative, thunderstruck gentle- 

...BLITZ 

Onlookers onlooked. You could 
scarcely help it. For the lady’s 
voice — as is the custom with most 
ladies’ voices — was strident and 
loud. 

At any minute, I expected to see 
a general rush for the air-raid 
shelters by citizens mistaking this 
for the shrieking of sirens. 

At any minute, too, I expected to 
see the gentlemen lose patience, 
yank the lady across a nearby kero- 
sene case (since only a Hercules in 
particularly good health could sus- 
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tain such a weight on his knees), 
and paddle her. 

Unfortunately, this did not hap- 
pen. As is usually the case, the 
thing petered out, and the gentle- 
men proceeded on their way, still 
looking puzzled and not a little 
scared. 

. . . COUNTER-ATTACK 

This little anecdote can be, and 
will be attacked, of course, with all 
sorts of technical ammunition — 
that it’s the rank and not the per- 
son you should salute, etc., etc. 

But, from my recollection, Aus- 
tralians are not given much to 
saluting anyone — unless he has 
proved his worth. 

There is much to be learned 
from the ants (Australia’s National 
Treasures) , those unsung, un-uni- 
formed hordes of women who work 
like furies and seek nothing for it. 

. . . SALUTE 

At one camp recently, a spectacle 
— quite spontaneous — was staged. 
To this camp, almost every day, 
came (and still come) a squad of 
little women. 

Day after day, they sit there sew- 
ing on buttons, darning socks, and 
patching under-pants for the men. 

Into the hut where they sat, a 
week ago, marched as many men as 
could cram their way in. They 
were drummed in and lined up. 

A spokesman explained their pur- 
pose. There was little they could 
do to show their appreciation, he 
said, only this — 

The drum rolled. The men 
saluted those women, then marched 
out quietly again. Simple? A mere 
nothing? The ladies blushed with 
pleasure, then blushed again. More 


than one of them dropped a tear or 
two. Then they bent quickly over 
their work again. 

To me, there is a great wealth of 
meaning in these two anecdotes. Be- 
sides, they explain very clearly 
what I — and Scoop Viney — are try- 
ing to make clear. 

...SCRAPS 

I ran across two anecdotes which 
might illustrate something or other. 
One concerns Mr. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State to the Undecided 
States of America. 

He is reputed to be an extremely 
cautious speaker, . striving always 
for scientific accuracy. One day, 
on a train, a friend pointed to a 
fine flock of sheep grazing in a 
field. 

"Look. Those sheep have just 
been sheared,” he said. 

Hull studied the flock. "Sheared 
on this side, anyway,” he admitted. 

A little time later — that is, last 
month — he sheared a few sheep of 
his own — on one side. He kicked 
all German Consuls out of the U.S. 

There were still the Ambassador 
and a lot of other functionaries left. 
But one side had been shorn, any- 

...AND COD 

The other concerns the U.S.A.’s 
President. 

One day, the telephone in the 
office of the Rector of President 
Roosevelt’s Washington church 
rang, and an eager voice said, "Tell 
me, do you expect the President to 
be in church this Sunday?” 

"That,” the rector explained 
patiently, "I cannot promise. But 
we expect God to be there, and we 
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fancy that will be incentive enough 
for a reasonably large attendance.” 

. . . GENTLEMEN 

I am at something of a loss to 
understand why and how this old 
idea of conducting a war along 
gentlemanly lines persists. When 
Germany ianded troops in Crete 
from the air, they were accused 
of being cads, because some of the 
troops were dressed in British uni- 
forms. This was not, apparently, 
cricket. 

Since when has war, in any of its 
aspects, been cricket? It never 
was a genteel game. For it is not, 
after all, a courteous act to shoot 
down people in aeroplanes, sink 
people travelling in ships, blast men 
to bits, and all the rest of it. 

And, in case I should be 
accused of defending the enemy 
(who is, incidentally, quite cap- 
able of defending himself), let me 
here state that this is designed as 
a realistic suggestion, and nothing 
else. 

Germany has scrapped those old 
ideas. And unless we follow suit 
and scrap them also, we’re going to 
be at a big disadvantage. For 
those boys over in Berlin have de- 
cided that the enemy is just as dead 
or just as wounded whether you 
feel gentlemanly about pulling a 
trigger or a trick on him, as if you 
felt a scoundrel for doing so. It 
doesn’t matter very much. 

It is quite time we woke up and 
stopped banging our heads three 
times on the floor before an en- 
shrined Old School Tie. 

I do not, of course, suggest a 
programme of unleashed atrocities. 
I suggest merely that we adopt all 


the tricks demonstrated by the 
enemy. 

If the other fellow kicks you in 
the stomach in a street brawl, it 
doesn’t do much good being scrupu- 
lously careful not to hit him below 
the belt in return. 

If you do, you’re very soon going 
to have no stomach at all. 

Carefully-wrought rules of war- 
conduct were all very nice for the 
old-time, leisurely professional 
armies who fought six days a week, 
and praised the Lord on the Sab- 
bath. 

But in these days we are slicker, 
tougher guys, who are being pushed 
around by Progress and a higher 
degree of civilisation. 

In other words, you’ve got to hit 
back as hard, and in the same way 
as you are being hit. 

How long is it going to be be- 
fore we realise this? 

...GREAT ARCUMENT 

This brings me to the old, old 
question about whose side God is 
fighting on. Ever since this war 
began, He has been violently pulled 
backwards and forwards between 
the two camps. 

Last month, an ecclesiastical 
gentleman and an artist gentleman 
got into newspaper holts on the sub- 
ject. 

The ecclesiastical gentleman in- 
sisted that God would give us vic- 
tory if we prayed for victory. 

The artist gentleman said that, 
"the Germans, who have had vic- 
tories over nineteen countries, must 
have prayed strenuously.” 

And so on. 

This brings to mind the story of 
little Rosemary, one of the many 
little girls sent out of London. She 
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was going to bed on her first even- 
in the country. 

"Do you say your prayers be- 
fore going to bed, darling?” asked 
the hostess. Rosemary said she did. 

"Well, then, kneel down, and I’ll 
listen as your mother does.” 

Rosemary repeated the usual, 
"Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
then improvised a postscript of her 
own. "And God, please protect 
Daddy and Mummy from those 
German bombs. And, do, dear 
God, take care of yourself — because 
if anything happens to you, we’re 


...ELECTION 

So, in New South Wales, we 
have a new Government — of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people . . . and without bloodshed. 

And this, according to a young 
lady I met on election-day, is a 
most curious state of affairs; that 
we should be able to elect one 
party or another without riots, 
skull-splitting, political sabotage 
by wine-cellar intrigants, throat- 
slitting, or even a solitary side-street 
exchange of revolver-shots. 

I might mention that this young 
lady was, until recently, a resident 
of Continental Europe, that delec- 
table land where culture is rammed 
down your throat with the haft of 
a dagger. 

She left because a certain Aus- 
trian gentleman of pronounced 
opinions did not like the shape of 
her nose. 

His loss is most decidedly our 
gain; for that young lady is most 
highly trained in child welfare and 
education. 

I found her almost cowering be- 
hind a pile of books in one of our 


Public Libraries. I shall not make 
fun of her by reproducing her halt- 
ing English; she was more pro- 
ficient in the language after three 
months here than I could hope to 
be in her language after three 
years. 

"What — what will happen?” Her 
eyes were very wide, scared. 

"What do you mean — what will 
happen?” I asked. 

“This election. There will be 
fighting, no? The streets are un- 
safe.” She shuddered. "I hate 
elections.” 

That, of course, was hilariously 
funny. Fighting? At an Aus- 
tralian election, where the only bit 
of excitement is a poll-booth police- 
man, bored to tears, lugging off a 
stray drunk. 

Anyway, I could not convince 
her that Australian election days 
are customarily three degrees quieter 
than a wet Sunday in Melbourne. 

And for a long time she would 
not venture out. She had arrived 
early at the library, and she was 
counting on staying there until the 
booths closed. 

I led her forth — feeling very 
brave and protective — and took her 
around some of the booths, then 
bought her a cup of coffee. 

It all sank in while she drank the 
coffee. But she still could not un- 
derstand it; she was still like a 
fawn, ready to jump and flee at the 
drop of a hat. At any minute, she 
thought, a band of Communists, or 
Nationalists, or something else 
might pour through the door with 
grenades in their pockets and knives 
in their teeth. 

I think she still imagines that this 
last election-day was exceptional. 
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. . . FOLLOW UP 


Out of North Africa last month 
came a story that ranks high, in 
terms of cold nerve, with any 
heroic exploits committed in the 
fever-heat of Greece and Crete. 

In those campaigns, men — men 
from factories, offices, shops, from 
every walk of life — defended a gal- 
lant little country, giving, in that 
defence, what even they had not 
suspected previously was in them 
to give. 

They gave the kind of heroism 
that can turn the darkest kind of 
defeat into eventual victory. They 
gave a dogged brand of determina- 
tion that whips through the blood 
of only a few nations on earth. 

But they could give, too, a dif- 
ferent kind of heroism — the cold, 
nerveless, calculating kind that is 
as different from the Greece-brand 
as is ice-water from boiling-water. 


. . . PATROL 

The story concerned two Aus- 
tralians, their free-lance mission, 
the adventures encountered during 
that mission. . . . 

"You would never dream of 
being picked for a job because you 
had a beaky nose. That doesn’t 
seem to have any bearing on war- 
fare. But that is why I was picked 
for this job — that, and because I 


am naturally swarthy — amounting 
almost to blackness since this sun 
over here has got at me. 

"My partner for the venture has 
a considerably bigger beak; and is 
just as black. Both of us have had 
a wad of experience in the Central 
parts of Australia. 

"We were fitted out like a couple 
of bedouin, given three camels, 
rifles, etc., and let loose on the 
desert for a specific purpose, and at 
the same time to find out what we 
could. 

"For certain reasons we both 
knew something about the location 
of water-holes and oases in this 
part; and I suppose all these con- 
ditions mounted up to make us 
eligible for the job.” 

...DESERT 

"For days we saw nothing but 
the desert. Everywhere you cared 
to look, it was there — blistering 
heat, a glare that is almost physi- 
cally painful, the sun beating down 
from above and beating up again 
from the earth. 

"That sort of thing does not 
contribute much to either good 
tempers or a holiday spirit. But 
we both knew what it was going 
to be like; and we both agreed, be- 
fore we started, that quibbling, 
squabbling, or nastiness would be 
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unavoidable under the circum- 
stances and was not to be taken 
seriously. 

"In other words, we knew what 
laid ahead of us. 

"It was days before we sighted 
anything. And then it was only a 
band of Arabs making their way 
south across the desolate, heat- 
ridden landscape. 

"We steered well clear of them; 
because, although both of us knew 
a little of the language, neither of 
us was good enough to get caught 
up in a long, flowery, detailed ex- 
change of gossip with them. 

...THE ENEMY 

"It was about ten days after we 
started out that we caught sight of 
a German patrol. 

"Even from a distance, it seemed 
things were not altogether as they 
should be with them. I don’t 
know that there was any one evi- 
dence you could put your finger 
on that would put this impression 
in your mind. It was rather, I 
suppose, a sort of instinct in us 
that suggested this patrol was in 
some sort of difficulty or other. 

"For a long while we stood well 
off and watched them. We won- 
dered what the trouble was — short- 
age of water or petrol were the two 
best bets. 

"After a time they saw us and 
started waving. There was nothing 
to do but to go in. We looked at 
each other, sighed, made a few last- 
minute arrangements, and went.” 

...BOGGED 

"Luckily, none of the men in 
that patrol knew any Arabic. This 
knowledge, when we discovered the 


fact, made us sigh very deeply in- 
deed with gratitude. 

"That meant we were expected 
to get along as best we could with 
a bad mixture of French and Italian 
— a few words of each here and 
there, mixed with a lot of gesticu- 
lation. 

"They were in trouble, right 
enough. Bad trouble. Who had 
done the job only God and the 
perpetrator himself knew. But 
somehow, before those vehicles left 
on their patrol, someone had in- 
jected a shot or two of sand into 
the oil. 

"The result had been terrific. 
One after another each one of the 
vehicles had given up the ghost. 
And there they were. 

"There is nothing so helpless as 
a stricken mechanised patrol, par- 
ticularly when it is stranded in the 
desert. Even a new-born babe can 
bellow for help; but patrols can’t. 

"They had been trying to radio 
back to their base for help. But 
the same gentleman — most likely 
he was an Austrian or a German 
Democrat — had also tinkered with 
their radio. 

"When we reached them the 
signallers were desperately trying to 
track down the cause of the 
trouble. They had radio intestines 
spread around everywhere.” 

...QUESTIONS 

"As best they could, they began 
to question us. How far was it to 
so-and-so? Had we seen any Eng- 
lish soldiers? Where were we 
going? Where was the nearest 
water? And so on. 

"Some of the questions we were 
deliberately unable to understand. 
None of our answers were very re- 
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assuring. Judging from what wc 
told them they were practically 
surrounded by English patrols — 
over there, and there, and there — 
and they were miles and miles and 
miles from the nearest water. 

"This made them sweat, because 
these boys aren’t used to the wide 
open spaces. 

"After a while we hiked off 
again — but not too far off. From 
a distance, we watched them. After 
two days we went off to a water- 
hole some miles away, filled up 
everything we could, and brought 
it back to them, making a great 
palaver about it. 

"This dissolved whatever sus- 
picions they might have harbored 
about us. They were getting pretty 
low by that time. And they 
wanted to know if we could lead 

...TO THE EAST 

“Just for appearances, we 
haggled with them about the price. 
But they were getting too weary 
and too scared to haggle much. 

“It seemed that a couple of 
scouting ’planes had been out look- 
ing for them. But — probably be- 
cause they were camped in the 
shade of a clump of palms — had 
passed over them some miles to the 
west without seeing them. 

“We agreed to lead them out of 

"They, of course, had to walk. 
When we started out, they loaded 
themselves up with water and food 
and rifles, and nearly everything 
else they could carry. 

"But at the end of the first 
night’s march there weren’t many 


of them who still had their rifles 
with them.” 

...WATER 

“By a roundabout route, we took 
them first to the waterhole we had 
visited a couple of days earlier . . . 
that was after two days of hard 
marching. 

"They fell on it like wolves on 
a paralysed cow. They were get- 
ting into rather bad shape, now. 
The desert had given them a con- 
siderable belting for nearly a week 
— and only those who have been 
out here know just what a belting 
the desert can give you. 

“But that was what we wanted. 
The more played out they were the 
less danger they would be to us. 
Because once or twice we almost 
made a slip that would have given 
away our identity. 

"When we left that little oasis 
we headed them north-east. 

"That made them a bit sus- 
picious at first. But they were get- 
ting so fagged that it did not mat- 
ter very much. They had cer- 
tainly been toughened to desert 
conditions, but not toughened to 
hiking through the desert.” 

"So it was that, after five nights 
of marching — that is, they were 
marching, we were still riding our 
camels — we brought that patrol 
home. 

"A British patrol, just leaving 
our base, took them in hand — and 
that was that. But the language! 
The things those Germans said 
about our parentage ... I think 
they must, somewhere else, have 
met up with some other Austra- 
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Troops slroll through the town alter a Nazi bombing raid. 



Australians captured 
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BY HARRY GIBB 


To tell the truth about China of 
a few years back, is to risk bring- 
ing down a storm of abuse on the 
head of the chronicler. Critics 
have a comfortable habit of saying, 
"But all that is history. It is past 
and gone. Why do you have to 
drag that up again?” 

If there is any other way of see- 
ing the whole picture clearly, this 
writer would like to know about it. 
No art-critic would dream of judg- 
ing the whole of a picture by 
examining one small corner. 

So, the canvas of the Orient has 
to be looked at in a clear, white 
light, as a whole. Therefore, when 
I say that the China of a few years 
ago was ruthless, relentless and 
barbaric in its treatment of 
foreigners, I am not saying it to 
be pro-Japanese, or to kick China, 
or to weep tears with the oppressed 
foreigners. I am saying it simply 
because that was the proven state 
of affairs. 

If I say that communism in 
northern China (as practised on 
farms) is a fine thing, likewise, T 
am not a Communist. Because 
Japan has brought progress, order, 
and a measure of security to mil- 
lions of farmers in some areas of 
China, the reporting of that simple 
fact does not turn me into a Japan- 
ese agent, or publicist. 

The teller of home-truths is 


always up against this problem. 
For, if his facts do not agree with 
the settled ideas of some people, he 
is immediately accused of being pro 
this or anti that. In other words, 
be must be lying because his facts 
do not agree with their precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Therefore, let it be understood 
that this writer is dealing in stern, 
hard facts — not in pet theories or 
ideas of his own. 

It is no secret that Westerners 
got a bad time of it in China. They 
were collectively regarded as Bar- 
barians by the Chinese, and, with 
the Oriental’s peculiar disregard for 
life, limb, and rights, were treated 
as such. 

Only when foreign powers were 
in a position to supply military 
forces to protect their own people 
was this attitude abated somewhat. 
But foreigners beyond the protec- 
tion of those forces, were still sub- 
ject to harsh treatment, insult, tor- 
ture, death and all the rest of it. 

This, of course, was no fault of 
the Chinese people. They were, 
and still are, a great illiterate mass, 
the strongest of whom somehow, 
miraculously managed to survive 
floods, taxes, bandits, famine and 
pestilence. 

They were completely ignorant 
of the customs of civilisation of the 
foreigners in their midst. They 
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knew no more about us than we 
know about them. These white 
men, their educated minority had 
taught them, were simply insolent 
pigs who must be treated violently 
and wiped out where and when the 
opportunity arose. 

China, therefore, was this edu- 
cated, parasite class who snatched 
at bribes and taxes and swayed the 
masses. 

This was evident right back in 
1685, when Emperor Kang-hi 
threw China’s ports open to foreign 
trade, creating, at the same time, a 
customs department to collect 
taxes on that trade. This arrange- 
ment all but fell through since the 
tax-gatherers very soon learned the 
elementary principles of diverting 
duties, bribes and taxes to their 
own pockets. 

It became such a ramp, in fact, 
that the Emperor — suddenly dis- 
covering that none of this silver 
was finding its way into his own 
coffer's — appointed an Imperial 
Merchant. His organisation was to 
be a sort of go-between which or- 
ganised the Chinese sellers and 
wedged itself between them and the 
oversea traders, so that all trade 
must pass through their middleman 
hands. * 

Around 1715, the East India 
Company started to trade in China. 
The going was very hard indeed. 
China wanted to sell everything — 
at ridiculously high prices — and 
buy next to nothing — at ridicu- 
lously low prices. Furthermore, 
they backed up this principle with 
violence and resentment. 

This Imperial Merchant laid 
down the law to foreigners. 
Foreigners were not allowed beyond 


Canton (the only port at which 
foreign traders were allowed entry 
to China) ; they were not allowed 
to learn Chinese or teach English; 
they had to arrive at a specified 
time (during the tea season) and 
depart during that season; they 
could have no contact with Chinese 
officials, being contemptible bar- 
barians; if an unknown member of 
their crews or organisations com- 
mitted a crime, someone had to be 
handed over for execution or pun- 
ishment — anyone would do, it did 
not matter. 

After putting up with this state 
of affairs for as long as it could, 
the East India Company pleaded 
for the support of its Government. 
So Lord Macartney was sent out to 
China with hundreds of cases of 
tributes for the Emperor and 
authority to establish diplomatic 
relations. 

This got him nowhere. The 
Chinese Emperor, looking on all 
these gifts with a pleased and pa- 
ternal eye, regarded the whole inci- 
dent as an acknowledgment by Bri- 
tain of China’s superiority and a 
token of her subservience to China. 

A few months later, the Em- 
peror addressed a long and flowery 
screed to the King of England, 
lauding England’s "action in hav- 
ing decided to bow itself before 
Chinese superiority,” and winding 
up with a final sentence that said, 
"It is only because you have indi- 
cated that you are long and humbly 
prepared to obey that I address to 
you this Imperial Command.” 

It was not until 1834 that any 
further effort was made to bring 
China and Britain into closer 
trade-harmony. In that year Lord 
Napier was sent to China. His 
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job was purely that of a Trade 
Commissioner. 

After his arrival, there was a 
great deal of terrorism against 
foreigners, and Lord Napier could 
do nothing about it. He himself 
died; and although some historians 
insist that he died as a result of in- 
juries received at the hands of the 
Chinese mobs, it is practically im- 
possible to substantiate the claim. 

So it went. Even after China 
was beaten during what is called 
the Opium War, she still main- 
tained an attitude of lofty superior- 
ity to the "foreign barbarians.” To 
some extent this attitude was jol- 
lied along, if not encouraged by 
Britain, because it did not hurt 
anyone and caused least trouble all 
round. 

This went on for years with fre- 
quent outbreaks of rioting violence, 
cruelties, high-handedness, and all 
the rest of it until, in 1857, 
European troops took Canton. 

In 1860, an exchange of Minis- 
ters was arranged. A British Min- 
ister was permitted to represent his 
country in Pekin, and a Chinese 
Minister was sent to London. But 
a lot of blood had been shed be- 
fore that treaty was signed. 

British -and other foreigners were 
no longer to be addressed, or re- 
garded as "barbarians.” Officially, 
they became human beings. 

From that point onwards, the 
whole situation began to develop 
slowly. Things began to get better 
all round. 

It was natural that, with the 
slow increase of trade, foreigners 
would start to look round for pro- 
perty on which to erect residences, 
offices, etc., of their own. They 
wanted to form their own "colo- 


nies,” as little groups of foreigners 
do all over the world, wherever 
they are thrown together. 

In China this was more than 
usually necessary, since it was im- 
possible for Europeans to accept 
residence or business quarters in the 
vermin-ridden, evil-smelling native 
cities. 

For this purpose, land — after a 
lot of fuss — was bought up by the 
representatives of various nation- 
alities, buildings, drainage, and 
other social services were organised, 
with the eventual result that 
foreign Settlements or Concessions 
began to spring up. 

All this land was paid for — usu- 
ally at very high prices — and de- 
veloped, administered, etc., by 
taxation of the Settlement resi- 
dents. 

One word concerning the so- 
called Opium War. It is frequently 
said, sneeringly, by fireside Com- 
munists and pint-pot politicians 
that Britain fought that war with 
China to preserve to herself the 
right of importing opium into 
China. 

Although it is impossible here to 
go into all the many facts and in- 
cidents which led up to that war — 
there are enough of them to fill 
many large-sized volumes — it can 
be briefly said that nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. 

Britain fought that war on one 
basic issue only — the right of 
foreigners — providing they behaved 
themselves — to live in peace and 
trade fairly with the Chinese in 
China. 

There are a great many side 
issues which cloud this main point; 
but none of them can over-ride 
that main point. 
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It is not claimed by anyone that 
British traders were tbc white 
angels of commerce, any more than 
were the Dutch (who began the 
importation of opium into China), 
or the Portuguese, who elevated the 
traffic to wholesale proportions. 

Nor was this to be wondered at. 

In those days, China’s idea of 
trade was to sell everything she 
could to outsiders and buy nothing 
from them at all. Because of this 
policy, hundreds of ships were 
coming into Chinese ports with 
empty holds. 

When someone dropped onto the 
idea that opium, smuggled into 
China at a very good profit (after 
all the Chinese authorities had ex- 
tracted their maximum tribute in 
"squeeze”) would help to make up 
this deficit, the trade began. 

As might be expected, it was 


that traffic which brought things 
to a head. 

Britain’s government issued a 
general, grave warning to all her 
merchants and ships not to buck 
Chinese anti-opium laws. If they 
did, the British Government could 
not be responsible for the conse- 
quences. • 

But still the trade continued. 

It was an unprofitable business 
to bring empty ships to China. If 
China would take imports that 
would cancel out the necessity for 
bringing opium. Merchantmen 
would have neither the time nor 
inclination to worry about the 
traffic. 

Basically, the Opium War had 
little to do with opium. It was a 
pure and simple question of fair, 
free trade, as are so many wars. 


2 ), 
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Whitehall is a copy of a memorandum 
of the German Army in the last war. 


“I divide my officers into four classes as follows: The clever, 
the industrious, the lazy, the stupid. Each officer always possesses 
two of these Qualities. 

"Those who are clever and industrious I appoint to the General 
Staff. Use can, under certain circumstances, be made of those who 
are stupid and lazy. 

"The man who is clever and lazy qualifies for the highest 
leadership posts. He has the requisite nerves and the mental clarity 
for difficult decisions. 

“But whosoever is stupid and industrious must be got rid of, 
for he is too dangerous.” 

Charles Graves, in Daily Mail. London. 


★ 


Since public ridicule of the English "bomb bore” has had an 
intimidating effect, the Marchioness of Reading, chairman of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service, announced that special listeners would 
be provided by her organization for those who wanted to talk about 
their experiences. — Newsweek, U.S.A. 
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Out on the vast stretches of the 
Atlantic is being waged the bloodi- 
est, most merciless and most un- 
publicised phase of the present war 
— perhaps also the most important, 
although unrecognised as such by 
the majority, because of its very 
insidiousness. 

Food supplies from abroad are 
the mainstay of the unself-suffi- 
cient British Isles, whether carried 
in tramp vessels or proud ocean 
liners. It is the number of these 
vessels actually reaching harbor 
which will decide whether Britain 
can maintain her precious life-line 
across the Atlantic. 

In the third year of the last war 
German naval officials confidently 
predicted the immediate collapse of 
Great Britain due to the ruinous 
destruction of her merchant mar- 
ine. In this, the second year of the 
present war, Nazi officials are jubi- 
lant over reported success in the 
campaign against merchant ship- 
ping. Recently, within the space 
of 48 hours, the German Admiralty 
triumphantly announced to the 
world the sinking of 224,000 tons 
of British shipping! 

That is why this grim Battle or 
the Atlantic may be the great of- 
fensive which Hitler has been pro- 
mising Great Britain for many 
months. The blitz in the Balkans, 
the affair in the Mediterranean — 
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although these may be more spec- 
tacular from a news point of view 
than cold figures of ship sinkings 
— may only be devices of Hitler to 
spread Britain’s fleet thin over a 
large area and thus be able to strike 
a fatal blow at her shipping. 

At the outset of the war Great 
Britain had 18£ million tons of 
ocean-going shipping, plus 8J mil- 
lion tons which she had acquired or 
seized from Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Norway 
and Holland. The four million 
tons of splendid Norse merchant 
marine — the most up-to-date in the 
world — was an especially valuable 
acquisition. Of this total of 27 
million tons, over five million tons, 
or one fifth, have already been sent 
to the bottom. During 1941, Bri- 
tain will have to reckon with the 
loss of an additional four or five 
million tons. 

But these figures do not tell the 
whole story, for they cover only 
sinkings; they do not include dam- 
age. Collisions of destroyers on 
dark nights, or lighting of bombs 
on convoys may cause escort craft 
and freighters to come limping into 
harbors where they may be laid up 
for repairs during several weeks or 
months. As much as two million 
tons of damage shipping must be 
discounted from the total. All the 
while, docks and shipyards are sub- 
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ject to a perpetual, relentless bar- 
rage on the part of German bomb- 
ing planes. These attacks have been 
intensified in fury during the past 
few weeks and may be expected to 
be prosecuted with increasing vigor 
during the forthcoming summer 
months. 

How long can Britain stand up 
against this terrific onslaught on 
her mercantile shipping? Where 
will she seek replacements to make 
good her losses? What devices and 
weapons has she developed to com- 
bat this wanton and wholesale de- 
struction? 

By putting together various esti- 
mates of reputable people, and Pre- 
sident Roosevelt’s disclosure in his 
"National Emergency” broadcast, 
it seems that Britain can replace 
about one-third of her losses at 
present, and that her merchant 
ship-building is proceeding at the 
rate of 100,000 tons a month. 

In order to simplify the task of 
replacement, a few standardised de- 
signs for freighters have been de- 
veloped, including a pre-fabricated 
design for a big, slow and simplified 
vessel, stripped of all unnecessary 
trimmings. This simplification will 
make it possible to do much of the 
preparatory work in inland engin- 
eering works, thus protecting ship- 
building against the damaging dock 
air-raids. 

Two hundred and sixty of these 
large pre-fabricated designs (two 
and one-half times larger than the 
average ship sunk up to date) are 
now being rushed through in the 
United States, and recently a mem- 
ber of the Marine Commission pro- 
mised that this programme would 
be doubled. Before the end of the 


year the first batch will be com- 
pleted and ready for service; the 
second batch should be completed 
next year. 

The fate of the Empire may 
conceivably hang upon the output 
of American shipping-yards. If all 
goes well, one million tons are ex- 
pected to be sent forth this year, 
with well over two million tons by 
next year, and perhaps five millions 
in 1943. Much depends on the 
ability of Britain to weather Nazi 
attacks these coming months until 
United States shipbuilding can 
throw the balance definitely on the 
British side. 

Against a probable loss of four 
or five million tons of shipping in 
1941, the most optimistic estimate 
of replacements — combining the 
effort of both United States and 
British shipways — will hardly come 
to more than two and one half mil- 
lions tons, with a possible output of 
four million tons in 1942. 

This still leaves a considerable 
gap between ships sunk and pos- 
sible replacements — a gap that may 
mean a serious supply shortage to 
Britain unless it can be filled from 
other possible sources. 

Where can Britain look for ad- 
ditions to her merchant marine? 
Already the United States has 
transferred to Great Britain since 
the commencement of the war 
some 1,500,000 tons, and it is not 
likely that she can spare more of 
her own ocean-going shipping, as 
she requires it to haul vital raw 
materials such as rubber and tin 
from far-off Singapore, and also to 
take care of her considerable trade 
with South America. 

Under the Lease-Lend arrangc- 
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ment about fifty old-timers have 
been scraped together for early 
transfer to Great Britain; another 
one hundred and fifty now en- 
gaged in coastal trade may be made 
available. Altogether that would 
make an additional half-million 
tons — a reinforcement not to be 
sneezed at! 

There was still another source of 
mercantile shipping. That was the 
S 89,000 tons of foreign tonnage 
now held in American harbors — 54 
Norwegian, 38 Danish, 27 Italian, 
15 Dutch, 13 French, 7 Belgian, 2 
Romanian and 2 German ships — a 
total of 15 8. This good tonnage 
was made available for transporta- 
tion of American arms to Great 
Britain recently following sabotage 
attempts by the crews of many. 

While dock-workers in the ship- 
building yards are working over- 
time to produce adequate shipping, 
on the cold bleak wastes of the At- 
■ lantic Britain’s unsung sailors are 
risking their lives in the ghastly 
fight against Germany’s submar- 
ines. The odds against them appear 
to be terrific. 

Since Germany has no convoys 
to protect, she can concentrate on 
attacking British merchant ship- 
ping. Lurking in every harbor on 
the European coast from Norway 
to Bordeaux are nests of deadly 
German submarines, ready to slip 
out from their convenient bases to 
go foraging on the Atlantic. Ger- 
many’s scarcity of submarine bases 
in the last war necessitated a long, 
dangerous passage of several days 
before the subs, were within strik- 
ing distance; in this present war, 
however, the conquest of the coas- 
tal countries has facilitated the task 


of German U-boats. 

With closer bases, Germany is 
also using smaller submarines re- 
quiring only five to ten men to 
operate. In the last war when the 
British sank a submarine they 
knew they had drowned 30 or 40 
irreplaceable men. But to-day 
smaller, more easily-handled subs, 
make the problem of replacement 
a much simpler one for the Nazis. 

Similarly, closer air bases in Nor- 
way, France and Belgium have ex- 
tended the striking range of the 
Luftwaffe by thousands of miles. 

On the other hand, British de- 
privation of many vital Irish bases 
which she had in the last war offers 
an additional disadvantage to 
British hunters. 

But the British are not too much 
worried. First, it may be said that 
actual technical progress against 
the submarine has advanced con- 
siderably, as witness the secret lis- 
tening-devices and depth-charges 
with which all British hunters arc 
equipped. Also, the air arm of the 
fleet is co-operating effectively 
with patrols and anti-mine workers 
in British marine defence. 

The R.A.F. has not been slow in 
raiding Brest, Lorient and other 
ports along the coast from France 
to Norway. These raids are direct- 
ed primarily against the German 
U-boat bases on the coast. 

From London comes the disturb- 
ing report that six hundred new 
German U-boats are about to take 
to the sea-lanes in an intensification 
of this merciless, murderous sea 
campaign. How are the British 
going to fight off this insidious new 
threat to their shipping? 

They have an answer ready, and 
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a substantial one it is, for now 
comes a new stunt in escort craft 
— the hardy little chap, the cor- 
vette, "toughest little warship 
afloat,” designed to stand up in 
howling gales, blinding blizzards 
and the sickening pitch of Atlan- 
tic rollers. 

The corvette has proved that it 
can "take it.” It’s simplified, com- 
pact, easily and quickly built. 
Costing only one-tenth as much as 
a destroyer, it is stripped down to 
the bare essentials, carries no ex- 
pensive gadgets, and requires only 
one- third of the crew to operate 
(50 to 60 men). Short, a little 
over half the length of a destroyer, 
it displaces about 400 tons and has 
a speed of 20-25 knots (only about 
half that of a destroyer). 

With fewer guns, less speed and 
armor than a destroyer, you can 
build ten corvettes for the cost of 
a destroyer — and after all, it’s 


numbers that count when screen- 
ing a boat against U-boat attack! 
The corvette carries only a couple 
of 4-inch guns, has multiple pom- 
poms for anti-aircraft and two 
depth-charge throwers. No squea- 
mishness or tendency to seasickness 
can be tolerated in the sailors on 
corvettes, for with the slightest 
swell, the corvette rolls and the 
men have to hang on and "take it.” 
With the simplification of its 
design, the corvette can be turned 
out under pressure at the rate of 
one a month from a single ship- 
building sling. Canada alone has 
80 corvettds under construction, 
while Britain will build two or 
three hundred of these anti-sub. 
vessels "sooner than most people 
would think.” Thus the corvette 
may well play a decisive role in 
changing the entire convoy situa- 
tion out in the western approaches 
to the British Isles. 

— Saturday Night, Canada. 
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Four years ago, just about the time when the world west of 
the Rhine was watching the news of the sit-down strikes in France 
and of Mrs. Edward Simpson in England, a dark-skinned, bearded, 
wiry little man mounted the rostrum of the League of Nations in 
the City of Geneva and made one of the most amazing prophecies 
of the decade. 

All around him, he announced, he saw the representatives of 
countries that were certain to fold up before long. An exile and 
an emperor without an empire, he felt sorry for them, he said, 
even more than he did for himself. He, at least, he explained, was 
ready to face his Maker unafraid. His conscience was clear. It 
was not his fault that a barefooted warrior was no match for a 
diving 'plane. But — the little man raised his voice — did the gentle- 
men of the League realise that what had happened in Ethiopia was 
a mere rehearsal, and that they had sealed their own doom the 
day they let Mussolini's mechanized columns roll into Addis Ababa? 

The gentlemen of the League applauded politely. They were 
utterly unimpressed. That poor, pathetic Haile Selassie! The 
idea of his pitying anyone, least of all the well-organized, well- 
prepared European countries. — Frederick Tan Ryan in Red Book. 
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ALFRED LEROY 


Loss ol lima limbs were no deterrent lor one 
man whose brums won him wealth and happiness. 


"To-day, with a large part of 
the world at war,” says Alfred Le- 
roy, "my narrative has special sig- 
nificance. When this strife ends 
there will be thousands of men 
facing life with physical problems 
similar to those that, have con- 
fronted me. 1 am relating my talc 
in the hope that 1 may contribute 
something to the sum total of 
human welfare.” 

I remember seeing the tram car 
tearing swiftly down upon me. 
Then the world seemed to come to 

Many days later I regained con- 
sciousness to find myself in a hos- 
pital ward. My toes seemed to be 
itching, and instinctively I reached 
down to scratch them. Then the 
terrible fact dawned upon me; I 
had no left arm — only a stump 
bandaged below the elbow! But I 
knew my other hand was intact, 
because I could see it lying across 
my chest. I therefore sought my 
toes with my right hand, only to 
discover that from the hips down 
the bed was empty! 

The shock rendered me uncon- 
scious for a week. Finally, after 
many weeks in hospital I was given 
five dollars and turned out on to 
the streets of San Francisco. All 
the surgical care and nursing I had 
received had only sufficed to save a 


miserable, crippled beggar who 
could do nothing but roll or crawl. 

Where could I go? What could 
I do? I was a stranger in a strange 
land, barely able to speak the lan- 
guage of the people around me. I 
had arrived in San Francisco only 
a short while ago from my native 
city of Budapest in Hungary and 
had been making a humble living 
as a street newsboy. I was without 
friends, without money and now 
without the slightest hope or pur- 
pose in life. 

An abortive attempt at suicide 
by poisoning landed me once more 
in hospital. When I was ready to 
leave I fared far better than I had 
done the first time. The doctor 
who took care of me was a mag- 
nificent fellow. He had me brought 
into his office in a wheel-chair and 
there he talked to me for an hour. 

He told me about a man called 
Jack Harding whose legs he had 
amputated some years ago. "At 
the time,” the doctor said, “he 
cursed me for not letting him die 
but he doesn’t feel that way now. 
Not long ago I had dinner with 
him at his home. After, his acci- 
dent he hadn’t a penny to his name, 
but to-day he owns a business that 
yields an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year. He has a beautiful 
home, a lovely wife,, two sons, and 
two daughters. Do you think Jafck 
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Harding would want to trade his 
brain for some other fellow’s feet? 
I believe you have the qualifica- 
tions to do what he has done, and 
so I have arranged for you to meet 
him.” 

An hour later Mr. Harding 
came scooting into Dr. Edwards’s 
office. He was a “half-man” like 
me, but was on wheels. He rode 
around on a little wooden plat- 
form attached to his body and 
mounted on roller skate wheels, 
propelling himself by pushing on 
the ground with a pair of leather 
pads held in his hands. His face 
wore a smile; obviously he didn’t 
feel sorry for himself. 

Very soon after meeting him I 
began to get a new outlook on life. 

"Come along with me,” he said. 
“My car is outside. Be my guest 
for a few weeks, and I’ll teach you 
a lot of things I had to learn by 
hard knocks. We’ll soon have you 
fixed so you can go out into the 
world, keep your chin up, and 
make your own way in life.” 

Jack Harding, I discovered, was 
skilled at almost any kind of mech- 
anical job. In the garage at his 
home he had a workshop with a 
low-built bench to compensate for 
his lack of legs, and all sorts of 
tools. The first thing he did was 
to take me to this workshop, and 
several hours later I came sliding 
out on a roller-skate platform ex- 
actly like his own. I had also been 
provided with a clever wooden ex- 
tension for the stump of my left 
arm. 

Ever since then I’ve enjoyed bet- 
ter locomotion than any man will 
ever have on his own feet. I can 
travel in any pedestrian lane at 20 


miles an hour and do it all day 
without getting tired. I can jump 
an IS -inch kerb, and swing on or 
off a street car in less time than 
the average able-bodied passenger. 

In two months Jack Harding 
accomplished just what he said he 
was going to do — restored my will 
to live and make my own way in 
the world undaunted by physical 
handicap. The only immediate 
thing I could do to earn a living, 
however, was to return to my old 
job of selling newspapers in the 

As a legless, one-armed newsboy 
I soon discovered certain things I 
had never known before. The most 
startling discovery was the ease 
with which I could now dispose 
of my papers. People seemed to 
come from far and near to buy 
from me, and very frequently they 
would say, “You may keep the 
change.” 

On such earnings I could live 
comfortably, but I wasn’t at all 
happy about the position. I was 
raking in this cash because I was 
nothing more or less than a crip- 
pled beggar, trading upon public 
sympathy. The thought gnawed 
at my very soul. I felt degraded 
and demoralised. 

Occasionally a certain well- 
dressed gentleman stopped to buy 
a paper from me, but he never told 
me to keep the change. One day 
he bent down to say a few words: 
"Young man, doesn’t it gall you 
when someone buys a threepenny 
paper, hands you a dime, and says, 
'Keep the change’?” 

On my emphatic reply in the 
affirmative, he went on, "If you 
care to come to my office some 
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day, I’ll endeavor to show you how 
you can earn money without solic- 
iting business on the basis of sym- 
pathy. Here’s my card; ring me 
up at your leisure.” Before I could 
say another word he was gone. 

I looked at the card; it read: 
Mr. Stoddart Jess, President Bank 
of the West, Los Angeles. 

Three days later I skated through 
the palatial corridors of the huge 
Los Angeles banking institution, 
escorted by armed guards, to the 
president’s private office. I spent 
the greater part of the day with 
him and received priceless advice 
from a successful man who, for no 
reason other than his own kind- 
heartedness, had taken a sort of 
fatherly interest in me. 

Acting on Mr. Jess’s suggestion, 

I remained in Los Angeles, entered 
a trade school, and trained to be- 
come a locksmith. Later, I bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars from him 
with which to finance the opening 
of my own shop. I have now been 
operating that establishment for 28 
years. I’ve made a million keys 
and repaired countless locks for 
people who to this day don’t even 
know that I lack an arm and a 
couple of legs. They never see me 
except when I’m sitting behind my 
workbench, - where, by keeping the 
stump of my left arm out of sight, 

I give them no inkling of my phy- 
sical handicaps. I do what they 
want, and they pay me for it. They 
do not come because they feel sorry 
for me and want to help me. 

From a "crippled beggar” I be- 
came a useful member of the social 
order, thus ridding myself of an 
ever-increasing "inferiority com- 
plex” and restoring my self-respect. 
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My business was a complete suc- 
cess. I saved as much as I could, 
investing it under the expert guid- 
ance of Mr. Jess. At the same time 
I had enough money to live well. 

It was when I first became a 
motorist, however, that I really 
began to appreciate life. I bought 
a motor-cycle and sidecar and 
fitted it with the necessary special 
controls enabling me to drive while 
riding in the side-car. With this 
and half a dozen other such outfits, 

1 did about a million miles of tour- 
ing in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Later I bought my 
first motor car, which was followed 
by others, and have covered 
another million mile's in North 
America, Europe and Australia. 

All these various machines had 
to be altered to allow me to handle 
them, but this was little more than 
a matter of detail. And my handi- 
cap gave me some advantages. For 
example, because my height is only 

2 feet 11 inches, I can sleep as 
comfortably on the seat of my car 
as any ordinary man in a double 
bed. 

In a new coupe, I set out, before 
the war, to visit the old Europe of 
my boyhood. I covered 10,000 
miles in England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Switzerland. 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia. 

Returning to California, I was 
delighted to find . that practically 
all njy investments had sky-rock- 
eted in value. This enabled - me to 
begin planning a motor-tour of 
Australia. 

I duly arrived in Sydney where 
I had some trouble with the immi- 
gration authorities, until they real- 
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ised that 1 was perfectly able to 
take care of myself both financially 
and in other ways. During this 
tour I spent a week in Hawaii, a 
week in the Fiji Islands, and a 
fortnight in New Zealand. 

Thanks to my investments, I 
now have an assured income that is 
ample for the remainder of my life, 
and I plan to retire from business 
in 1945, when I shall have reached 
the age of 5 5. I have already se- 
lected my home-site — an acre of 
ground, overlooking Honolulu, 
Hawaii. There I hope to build a 
home with furniture and fittings 
designed for my own peculiar re- 
quirements, and I shall spend the 
rest of my days reading, studying, 


and thanking God for such bless- 
ings as I have been able to enjoy in 
spite of physical misfortune. 

As I am a bachelor, and possess 
no surviving relatives, my last will 
and testament leaves everything I 
own to the Federal Treasury of the 
United States. 

American democracy has given 
me every good thing I’ve ever 
known. Nowhere else — except 
under the British flag — could such 
a career as mine have been possible, 
and for this reason I can think of 
no better use for wealth than to 
dedicate it to the perpetuation of 
the only form of government under 
which life is worth living. 

— Wide World, London. 



Although changing events may modify It, American rearma- 
ment combines the more practical feature of the British and 
German methods as noted by our observers abroad. One of Hitler’s 
first acts on assumption of authority was to electrify substantially 
all the farms of Germany. Next he forced the sale of small motors, 
supposedly for agricultural uses. In 1937 there arrived on these 
mechanised farms carefully packed crates. The rural populace 
was informed that these contained machinery designed to establish 
a vast toy industry throughout the countryside. But they were 
also warned not to open them until instructors from Berlin 
appeared to teach them the use of the tools. 

Shortly before the invasion of Poland, the instructors bobbed 
up, the crates were opened, and the contents turned out to be all 
kinds of machine tools — an automatic screw machine, a drop 
forge, a drill or punch press. These were set up in barns, sheds, 
even in homes, and the farmers were shown how to operate them. 
Next came supplies of semi-finished materials. The rural mechanics 
were now taught how to make a rivet on a plate for a tank or air- 
plane part, or how to rough-drill a hole in a connecting rod. 

These articles then flowed from one farm to another and so 
on. each farmer performing a specialised bit of work. Previous 
planning, management supervision and good roads insured smooth 
operation of what was, in reality, a rural assembly line. -The 
finished parts were assembled in small and well-hidden barns. It 
did not provide Detroit efficiency, but it gave Der Fuehrer mastery 
of the air when he finally broke loose. 

American Legion Magazine. U.S.A. 
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Urgently needed in Australian 
schools and public life is a greater 
general knowledge of international 
politics. 

Over past years, Australians have 
had little interest in anything out- 
side sport. They had — and still 
have — no viewpoints on interna- 
tional politics, no interest in them, 
no desire to be interested. 

Painfully obvious is this during 
radio army quiz-sessions. At these 
sessions, it has become apparent that 
the average volunteer does not 
know the meanings of such words 
as Luftwaffe, Panzer, etc., that he 
is even hopelessly muddled about 
the geographical position of 
countries, is lost in the naming of 
the capitals of those countries, 
knows next to nothing of import- 
ant, current historical events. 

In short, a large percentage of 
Australian volunteers are, appar- 
ently, going off to fight for a bunch 
of slogans and catch-words. 

CAVALCADE is first to admit 
that, since this war’s outbreak, 
there has been a greatly increased 
popular interest by Australians in 
world events, that more-and-more 


people have ideas concerning the 
lines on which they consider this 
post-war world of ours should be 
planned. That many of these ideas 
are crude matters not at all; that 
they are exercising the minds of 
Australians is the important, 
healthy fact. 

But this is not enough. If this 
Commonwealth is to take its place 
among the mature nations of the 
world, it must become inter- 
national-minded. 

For a start, it could do no harm 
to encourage the men of its fight- 
ing forces to dig into recent history, 
inspect the facts one by one which 
led us into our present mess, study 
the diplomatic, economic and 
political moves that have been made 
since the war’s outbreak, discover 
why and how they were made. 

A live-wire Government would 
produce text-books and arrange 
lectures for this purpose. For, these 
things we must know if we arc to 
be fitted to participate in the plan- 
ning of the New World. 

Ignorance — mass-ignorance — 
which leads to wars, social misery, 
economic conflicts must be buried 
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deep with the dead past. 

To have a future of peace and 
plenty, we must first be worthy of 
that future — we must plan it and 
mould it with our own hands and 
brains. 

Nor must this schooling stop 
with the fighting forces. God for- 
bid. It must find its way into our 
schools, our homes. 

Said Brian Pen ton in Think — or 
be Damned: "'Many pupils leave 
school under the impression that 
history stopped about the time of 
the Boer war.’ Geography — the sub- 
ject which should demonstrate the 
pupil’s relation economically to the 
world he lives in, and particulary 
to the land he lives in . . . — as 
taught in this country demonstrates 
nothing except the fact that 
countries are shaped differently and 
have capital cities . . . 

"The Australian Council for 
Educational Research recently cir- 
culated to 54 schools in New South 
Wales and Victoria a questionnaire 
setting out more than twenty of 
the chief problems on which the 
Australian citizen needs to have an 
intelligent opinion. The problems 



mentioned ranged from the White 
Australia Policy and the Pacific to 
the meaning of democracy, Aus- 
tralia’s unpopulated areas, and 
international relations. 

"On the last item, 11 out of 54 
schools said that the present cur- 
riculum was of no assistance at all, 
22 said of slight assistance, only 
three said it helped them to provide 
adequate information and around 
the minimum interest needed for 
good citizenship. 

Fifty per cent, answered 'slightly' 
to the question on Australia’s un- 
populated areas, only about 20 per 
cent, 'adequate.' Twenty-five out of 
the 54 schools imparted no informa- 
tion on the history of communism. 
Only 18 out of 54 found that the 
curriculum gave them an adequate 
opportunity to enlighten the young 
on the meaning of democracy . . . 
on the Pacific only 7, on the mone- 
tary system only 11...” 

Yet these — to-morrow’s Austra- 
lian men and women — will some 
day be expected to plot the course 
of their country, perhaps to voice 
their opinions and take part in 
world-reorganisation . . . 
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. . . FOOTSTEPS 

There was plenty of activity last 
month all over the Pacific region. 

In the U.S., smiling, flu-stuffed 
President Roosevelt made several 
important steps that helped put the 
American high-sign on Germany, 
brought American intervention in 
Europe’s greatest war closer and 
closer. 

As clear, decisive, clean-cut as 
footprints in snow were those steps 
to which President Roosevelt com- 
mitted his country. They could be 
seen to lead the Americas in one 
very definite direction — towards 
outright participation in that war. 

In the Pacific’s north-west 
corner, Japan was scratching a 
worried head. Very badly, she 
wanted more and more goods from 
Malaysia — more rubber, tin, oil. 

At home, too, there was con- 
siderable difficulty. As ever, fire- 
side firebrands were breathing 
smoke and flame, threatening that 
things would go very badly indeed 
with the United States if that 
country jumped in with Britain. 

But responsible Japanese were 
cagey. Although their fighting 
Services were by no means flat out 
in China, they were not anxious 
for large-scale trouble anywhere 
else. They thought that, rather than 
give out a lot of fighting-talk all 
over the place, it might be better 
to sit tight for a while and worry 
out the European situation where, 
according to their diplomatic 
despatches, things were not too 
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bright between Germany and 
Russia. 

There were a lot of things to 
consider. For, if Russia was as 
strong as was generally thought, 
and was looking for a fight with 
Germany (as the despatches seemed 
to be indicating) , and was helped 
by Britain and the U.S., — if all 
this was coming up with the clouds 
that were gathering along the 
Russo-German border — that war of 
Europe’s might be over before you 
knew where you were. 

In that case, Japan might find 
herself sitting on one end of a badly 
broken Axis — an isolated fragment 
loved by no one. 

Therefore, it would be better 
all round just to sit still and see 
what happened. This course, 
Japanese moderates both inside and 
outside the Japanese Government, 
recommended. 

These moderates — more numer- 
ous and powerful than is generally 
believed — seized on the deepening 
Russo-German situation some weeks 
back, using it to make some points 
of their own. 

Their idea: If the Axis went 
down, Japan would have to start 
off afresh, on a new footing of 
international relationships. Unless 
she wanted to live in a Democratic 
world that regarded her sourly for 
her Axis sympathies, she would 
have to change her ways. The 
safest programme, they argued, was 
to lie low for a while, watch the 
way the wind was blowing, then, 
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maybe, fly a few kites — possibly a 
tentative peace-kite towards the 
U.S.A. and Britain would make a 
good start. 

. . . EMERGENCY 

Best news to blitz-bound Britons 
in many a war-weary month was 
President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment, at May’s end, that he was 
putting his country on a war 
footing right away. 

All over the world, many mil- 
lions of people listened to pro- 
nouncement that the U.S., now em- 
braced a state of Unlimited 
National Emergency. 

Advertised as a Fireside-Chat, it 
had none of the peaceful, quiet, 
philosophy associated with such a 
chat. Rather it was grave, force- 
ful, inflammatory. 

In a slow tempo of measured 
words, thickset President Roosevelt 
squarely placed .all this world’s 
troubles where they belonged— in 
Germany’s lap. He made no bones 
about the troubles Germany might 
cook up in the future — particularly 
for his own United States. 

Deplored he: "Some people seem 
to think that we are not attacked 
until bombs actually drop on New 
York, or San Francisco, or New 
Orleans, or Chicago. But they are 
simply shutting their eyes to the 
lessons we must learn from the fate 
of every natioq the Nazis have 
conquered . . . .” 

. .Cracked he: "When vour. enemy 
comes at you in a tank or bombing 
'plane, if you hold your fire until 
you see the whites pf his eyes you 
will never .know whathit.you . ...” 

At great length,. he spoke of some 
potential danger-spots from which 
his United. States could be Nazi- 


menaced: "Most of the supplies for 
Britain go by the northerly route, 
which comes close to Greenland 
and the nearby island of Iceland. 
Germany’s heaviest attack is on 
that route. Nazi occupation of Ice- 
land or bases in Greenland would 
bring the war close to our con- 
tinental shores . . . 

"Equally, the Azores and Cape 
Verde Islands, if occupied or con- 
trolled by Germany, would directly 
endanger the freedom of the 
Atlantic and our own physical 
safety . . . They would provide a 
springboard for an actual attack 
against the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Brazil and her neighboring 
Republics.” 

Plain as the nose on your face 
was the implication that the time 
would soon come, perhaps, when 
the Americas must do something 
about those plague-pots. 

Meantime, there were more im- 
mediate matters. Right in their 
midst, said he, were a few germs 
that must be liquidated . . . "There 
is, of course, a small group of 
sincere patriotic men and women 
whose real passion for peace has 
shut their eyes to the ugly realities 
of international banditry and to 
the need to resist it at all costs. 

"I am sure they are embarrassed 
by the sinister support they are re- 
ceiving from the enemies of 
Democracy in our midst — the 
Bundists, Fascists, Communists, and 
every group devoted to bigotry and 
racial and religious intolerance .. . .” 

Concerning freedom of the seas, 
too, he had something to say: 

- • ■ all freedom— I mean the 
freedom to live, and .not the free- 
dom to conquer and subjugate 
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ocher peoples — depends on the free- 
dom of the seas. 

"All American History — the 
North, Central and South American 
history — has been inevitably tied up 
with those words — freedom of the 

American citizens were to re- 
member all these words a couple of 
short weeks later, when things 
began popping. For it was not long 
before President Roosevelt started 
to demonstrate that he was not 
fooling. 

. . . HAPPENINGS 

He had spoken of danger-spots — 
Greenland, Azores, etc. Within no 
time at all, he had pulled a big 
American liner off its luxury-cruise 
run, sent it skeltering to port to be 
rigged up as a transport. At same 
time, he gave orders that two 
divisions were to be rapidly 
equipped, completely fitted out — 
one of marines, one of infantry. 
Although no one outside Washing- 
ton’s innermost circles knew where 
this obviously expeditionary force 
was headed, it was not being hur- 
riedly prepared for nothing. 

After that, President Roosevelt 
sat pat, but not quiet, for a while. 
To fill in time, (1) he approved a 
plan whereby 8,000 British- 
Dominion pilots and navigators 
would be trained in the U.S., (2) 
grabbed over 80 foreign ships lying 
around American harbors, (3) 
arranged for power to be granted 
whereby private property could be 
taken over by the State at a 
moment s notice for defence pur- 
poses, (4) upped and speeded 
American defence-works in Green- 
land, (5 ) introduced a system of 
strike-breaking by military action, 


(6) put on pressure and speed in 
his aid-to-Britain programme, (7) 
made 2,000,000 tons of cargo- 
shipping available to Britain. 

Not long after his speech, how- 
ever, did Americans have to wait 
for the sparks to begin to fly. In 
less than a fortnight they were to 
remember their President’s remarks 
about Freedom of the Seas. 

For, on June 10, they learned 
that one of their ships ( Robin 
Moor) had been sunk by a German 
U-boat, its 40 passengers left to 
drift about the Atlantic for two or 
three weeks before, luckily, they 
were picked up. 

In a subsequent message to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt lambasted 
Germany right and left, demanded 
compensation, reviled that country 
for its high-seas tactics. 

Fumed he: "The sinking of this 
American ship by a German sub- 
marine flagrantly violated the right 
of United States vessels freely to 
navigate the seas, subject only to 
belligerent rights as accepted under 
international law. This . . . does 
not include the right deliberately 
to sink a merchant vessel, leaving 
the passengers and crew to the 
mercies of the elements. 

"Our Government believes that 
freedom from cruelty and inhuman 
treatment is a natural right. It is 
not an act of grace to be given or 
withheld at will by those tempor- 
arily in a position to exert force 
over a defenceless people ...” 

While the American people 
looked on, they saw an angry pro- 
test sent to Berlin. They saw their 
President ask for 100,000,000 dol- 
lars to be voted by Congress so that 
26 auxiliary naval ships could be 
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bought — obviously to guard 
American shipping. 

Once again, their President’s 
words about fifth-columnists rang 
in their ears, as they rang when he 
made his Fireside Chat the 

enemies of Democracy in our 
midst ...” 

For, less than three weeks after 
his speech, he was on the tail of 
those enemies. Lightning-quick, he 
descended on the 152 German con- 
sulates in the U.S., ordering them 
to pack their traps and go home 
within the month, addressing a 
Note to Berlin to that effect. 

Barked that Note: "It has come 
to the knowledge of this Govern- 
ment that agencies of the German 
Reich in this country, including 
the German Consular establish- 
ments, have been engaged in 
activities wholly outside the scope 
of their legitimate duties. 

"These activities have been of an 
improper and an unwarranted 
character. They render the con- 
tinued presence in the United States 
of those agencies and consular 
establishments inimical to the wel- 
fare of this country.” 

Cut to the quick, with an air of 
injured innocence, both Axis part- 
ners drew the hems of their skirts 
about them, demanded the with- 
drawal of U.S. Consular officials 
from Axis Europe. 

In view of all this, everyone 
asked everyone else to ensure a safe 
passage for the homing Consuls 
and staffs, be they German, Italian, 
American, or what not. 

Meantime, however, the tJ.S. 
Government had carried things a 
step further. Without pausing for 
breath, and before Germany and 
Italy could get snotty about the 


Consular twist-up, President Roose- 
velt froze (i.e., snatched) all Ger- 
man and Italian assets in the United 
States. 

Not only were German and Italy 
included in this order, but also 
Soviet Russia, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Finland, Portugal, Spain — who 
could, however, unfreeze their 
assets provided they gave guarantees 
that they would not fall into Axis 
hands. 

Still panting a step or two 
behind, Germany and Italy retali- 
ated by freezing, between them, 
about £150,000,000 worth of 
American assets in their countries. 

Altogether, President Roosevelt’s 
United States had a busy month of 
it — a month which brought that 
country perilously close to war — so 
close, in fact, that many Americans 
could already feel the hot breath of 
Europe’s furnace on their cheeks. 

Pike-plain was the fact that there 
would be no more shilly-shallying 
from that part of the world. The 
Americas had one foot in the war, 
the other on a roller-skate. 

Said Naval Secretary Colonel 
Knox at Montreal, on June 17, 
putting the situation into clear, 
irrevocable words: "The people of 
the United States are now at the 
'very hour of their decision,’ such 
as this country (Canada) had to 
make in relation to the war. 

“The recent declaration of the 
President left no doubt that the 
United States is determined to 
travel along that same self- 
respecting route in relation to that 
war which you are travelling. 

"President Roosevelt meant just 
what he said — that the United 
States will not stand idly by while 
Germany defeats your Empire.” 
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. . . SACKS 

At June’s end, Europe’s craziest, 
most unorthodox war of all time 
took its screwiest turn. Like a 
slap-stick game of sacks-on-the-mill 
is this Greater War. 

From time-to-time the belliger- 
ents fall on each other in a heap, 
rise, rearrange themselves, fall sud- 
denly again in a different pattern. 

France, Britain’s erstwhile ally, 
is now fighting Britain. Russia, 
Britain’s erstwhile enemy, is now 
fighting by her side. Poland, 
Britain’s erstwhile protege, has been 
instructed by its exiled Govern- 
ment to fight against Germany 
(who grabbed most of Poland) on 
the side of Russia (who grabbed the 
rest).' 

In opening hostilities with Soviet 
Russia, Germany has stuck strictly 
to her usual methods, strictly to her 
proven plan: The system of isolat- 
ing, dividing, ruling which she has 
pursued since the war began. 

. . . SUMMARY 

Reasons for the attack are these: 

(1) Germany felt safe enough in 
launching the attack against Rus- 
sia. She had isolated Turkey (with 
a non-aggression pact), felt she 
could safely leave the British forces 
to cool their heels in North Africa 
and the Middle East until she had 
time to deal properly with them. 
Meantime, she had thrown enough 
troops into. North Africa to hold 
British • ambitions there in check. 


(2) Germany could not safely 
drive to Suez. In her way stood 
Turkey. To strike towards Suez 
from Greece meant thrusting 
through Turkey, or around. In any 
drive against Turkey, Russia would 
have had something to say (since 
Turkey’s Dardanelles are important 
to Comrade Stalin). This meant 
that Germany would have to fight 
Turkey, Russia, and Britain in that 

(3) Only other means available 
of getting to Syria was around 
Turkey — since the distance from 
Crete to Syria was too great for an 
air-borne invasion — across the 
Black Sea, across Russia’s Caucasia. 
But because Russia’s oil is concen- 
trated in this region, Russia would 
not permit German troops there. 

(4) Germany could not safely 
attack Britain while Russia was still 
standing along the Russo-German 
frontier. This would be an open 
invitation to trouble while her face 
was turned westward towards the 
British Isles. 

For Russia knew very well that, 
sooner or later, she must go to war 
with Germany — if only on the his- 
tory-proved principle that two 
great nations cannot sleep peace- 
fully side by side, perhaps never 
will be able to. , 

(5) Germany' had to have — as 
every commentator , in the world 
(except German) has pointed out 
— more oil and grain. War had 
disrupted her own harvesting and 
that of all occupied nations. War 
had eaten into her oil reserves. 
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(6) Germany could not tolerate 
the continued, menacing existence 
of a powerful and growing Russia 
on her doorstep during her forth- 
coming struggle with combined 
Anglo-American effort and/or 
forces. 

This struggle itself would take 
every ounce of effort Germany 
could muster. The Rusisan threat 
would be an impossible, extra bur- 
den when that day arrived. 

. . . RUSSIAN EYES 

From Russia’s point of view, all 
this was clear. Shrewdly, she had 
summed up all these points, knew 
that, for these reasons, Germany 
could never trust her. Therefore, 
she: 

(1) Began to do a little plan- 
ning of her own. No great re- 
assurance was it to her that Ger- 
many was slowly throwing a great, 
iron ring of encirclement around 
the Soviet Union. If and when 
Germany reached India, that ring 
would be very tight indeed, very 
hard to break. 

(2) Under these cricumstances, 
Russia would have to fight alone, 
since Britain (if she intended to help 
— a fine point — would not be able to 
get help, economic or military, 
through to her. So the ring had to 
be broken before it got too tight. 

(3) Right well she knew that 
Germany’s crow-cunning High 
Command was concentrating Ger- 
man divisions along the frontier. 
Bit by bit, she reinforced her own 
divisions, softly got them into 
fighting-trim. 

. . . CERMAN EYES 

Thus, Fuehrer Adolf ("This is 
my last territorial claim”) Hitler, 


began pulling tricks out of his 
medicine bag, knowing full well 
that he could trust sequacious Duce 
Benito ("War is the natural state of 
the people”) Mussolini to fall in 
behind, and Herr Rudolf ("I have 
come to save humanity”) Hess to 
handle Britain. His tricks: 

(1) First up, he tried to isolate 
Russia from Tory Britain by paint- 
ing his forthcoming war with Rus- 
sia as an ideological Nazi war on 
Communism. 

This fell pancake flat. Germany’s 
Government misjudged the unpre- 
dictable British opinion again as at 
the war’s outbreak. 

(2) Isolated Turkey from Russia, 
by coming to a non-aggression 
agreement with Turkey’s pact- 
collecting government, providing 
they get something out of it — i.e., 
loans, neutrality, trade-plums, etc. 

(3) Sent enough Italo-German 
troops to Africa to hold the British 
there for the time being. 

(4) Sent Deputy Hess to Britain 
to test British reaction to, (a) a 
German attack on Russia under the 
guise of a war against Bolshevism, 
to be followed by (b) an alluring, 
reasonable - looking negotiated 
Anglo-German peace. 

(3) Preparations to drive across 
Russia to the East, thus totally en- 
circling India, the Middle East, 
Turkey — each of which could be 
picked off at leisure. In such a 
position, Germany would be almost 
unassailable. 

- ^ncfland 

. . . BONER 

Although Germany is strong in 
arms, she is not so strong in gaug- 
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ing British reactions. This, she 
should have realised, was proved at 
the war’s beginning. 

Said The Insider (October, 1939, 
p. 13): "In Europe’s Greater War 
of 1939 onwards, Germany must 
accuse herself for not reading the 
signs aright. In late July, two 
Oppenheimish gentlemen, Herr 
Eisonlohr, former Minister to 
Prague, and Herr Voretech, one- 
time German Ambassador to Tokio, 
made their appearance in London, 
created a lot of wild speculation 
among observers and wild activity 
among Intelligence men, bedded 
themselves down at the German 
Embassy. 

"Their business: To sound 

Whitehall out on the subject of 
Polish appeasement. Their error: 
One of human judgment. They 
made contacts with the Municheer- 
ing element, satisfied themselves 
(wrongly) that another appease- 
ment plan would work, went home 
to report to their Fuehrer that all 
was well . . .” 

In other words, their assessment, 
together with that of von Ribben- 
trop, was that Britain would not 
fight for Poland. 

On this occasion, Germany was 
equally convinced that Britain 
would not fight with or for Soviet 
Russia. Again, they had not read 
the signs aright, for Britain, months 
back had smoothed that path. 

"Britain’s Foreign Office decks 
had been cleared for closer Anglo- 
Russian action.” ( Insider , January, 
1941). "Anti-Soviet Lord Halifax 
had always stood solidly in the way 
of this (by sending him to U.S.A.). 

"Into his shoes ... has stepped 
handsome, immaculate Anthony 
Eden, who, during his last session 


as Foreign Secretary, made a trip 
to Russia, which was hailed, even 
by Soviet leaders, as 'a most highly 
successful and friendly visit, giv- 
ing promise to wider Anglo-Russian 
understanding.’ 

"In October (1940) only one 
newspaper announced the fact that 
a Russian military attache had been 
appointed to London. That news- 
paper: The Yorkshire Post, owned 
by the Beckett family into which 
Anthony Eden married, and which 
he has frequently used to express 

. . . EMISSARY 

But Germany, bat-blind to diplo- 
matic implications, saw none of 
this. To stolid, stodgy German 
minds, Britain was still the Tory- 
riddled nation of appeasing Prirnin- 
ister Chamberlain’s days. 

Little doubt was there in their 
minds that Britain would drop 
Communist Russia like a hot cake 
if Germany offered to make war on 
her. 

Germany’s diplomatic brain- 
trust, therefore, had no hesitation 
in sending Deputy Rudolf Hess off 
to Britain to let them know what 
was doing. 

Hess’ other jobs, as harbinger of 
the good news that Bolshevism 
would soon be wiped out by the 
angel-white Nazi army: (1) to 

secure British inactivity during 
Germany's attack on Russia — Ger- 
many thought sure as eggs she 
could rely on at least this much 
from British Tories — and/or (2) a 
little underground help for Ger- 
many in her fight against Bolshe- 
vism, if that was possible; (3) to 
put before Britain a reasonable- 
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sounding offer of peace-with-honor 
(said to have contained details of 
how and to which nations Germany 
would give their freedom and in- 
dependence) after Russia was 
beaten, providing Britain did cither 
(1) or (2), or both. 

Hurt and surprised, therefore, 
was Herr Hess when the cards were 
turned up. For the fox-wily, 
double-crossing Britons accepted all 
his incriminating information ten- 
dered by Hess — who was pleased as 
Punch by all these preparations and 
apparent success of his mission. 

Lightning-swift, however — once 
they had the story — the British 
then clapped him into prison, 
doubtlessly presented Russia’s Am- 
bassador-to-London, bushy, heavy- 
headed diplomat Maisky with the 
details, left Russia to draw its own 
conclusions. 

So sure was Germany of a Tory 
reaction against Russia (as typified 
by Canberra’s Mr. Cameron in his 
broadcast reported opinion, 22nd 
June: "Russia and Britain have no 
community of objective. Russia’s 
war is her own; ours in our own.”) 
— that it was expected Rudolf Hess 
would be feted, kissed, provided 
with transport and maps to take 
him home again. 

After Hess was treated so crudely 
by the unpredictable British, Fueh- 
rer Hitler’s cat was out of the bag, 
her perfidious plans in Russian 
hands. 

His only alternative: To attack 
quickly, as soon as he could muster 
men along the frontier where, be- 
cause they knew what was doing, 
Russia was already concentrating 
her men and machines, for — it 
seems — defensive purposes only. 


. . . PREPARATIONS 

As far back as June, last year, 
there were signs that Germany 
might soon attack Russia. 

Quoted The Insider (July, 1940, 
p. 4) : "As I write this, fear of in- 
vasion is hanging over Britain. It 
is my opinion, however, that Ger- 
many will not attempt such an 
invasion unless or until the German 
Government is sure — or they are 
sure — that Russia will not make 
any more moves while their backs 

"Furthermore, the idea is pretty 
strong in these parts that there will 
be some high doings in the Mediter- 
ranean before, and as a prelude to an 
invasion of Britain, besides an all- 
round intensification of Italo- 
German submarine warfare.” 

. . . EVIDENCE 

As far back as April, this year, 
evidence of an imminent Russo- 
German clash was piling up. Re- 
ported Cavalcade (May, 1941, p. 
67) : "Germany’s next move is 

likely to be a drive for Russia’s 
Ukraine, according to some obser- 
vers who have a name for shrewd- 

"In short, at the Turkish border, 
German and Russian interests for 
the first time, began to clash in 
earnest ... As already mentioned, 
Germany’s tactics are to take on 
only one nation at a time — to scare, 
separate, and take. If Russia says 
'No farther’ to Germany, and means 
it, Fuehrer Hitler will find it a dan- 
gerous business to attack Tur- 
key . . . 
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"The chances are, therefore, that 
if a Russo-German war becomes 
inevitable, Germany will probably 
make no bones about attacking 
Russia. . . ” 

...PAINED AND HURT 

Pained and hurt was Fuehrer 
Hitler as, in his proclamation, he 
revealed that Britain and Russia 
had been working hand in hand in 
the Balkans during recent months. 

Although Britain had denied this 
charge, it is not impossible that 
this denial was rather in the nature 
of a diplomatic necessity. 

For, back in May, 1940, reports 
were reaching London that some 
sort of Anglo-Russian skullduggery 
was going on in the Balkans. "No 
great bosom-pals was Britain with 
Russia,” said The Insider (June, 
1940, p. 6), "but that has never 
prevented countries working hand- 
in-glove when their parallel inter- 
ests were threatened . . . 

"Therefore, into Yugoslavia, 
armed with all the diplomatic 
munitions that could be summoned, 
went a small army of British agents, 
advisers, diplomats, to do some little 
steering of Yugoslav politics and 
policy. In other Balkan countries, 
too, went these men, telling the 
same story in a slightly different 
way, an entirely different tongue. . . 

"The result: An approach by 
Yugoslavia, to Moscow, through 
Turkey, regarding the possibility of 
trade-talks . . .” 

. . . ARMY-ANGLE 

Came one report at month’s end: 
"It might be interesting to watch 
the reactions of the German officer- 
clique. 

"There are some queer reports 


concerning the behavior of some of 
them since this Russo-German war 
began — instances of some sort of 
discontent. 

"All information on the subject 
is, at the moment, very vague and 
unconfirmable; but it seems that 
they are not at all satisfied, and if 
Germany looks like suffering a bad 
reverse it is possible, according to 
my informant, that there will be 
some revolt and conscaucnt chaos 
in military circles.” 

Doubly interesting is this, when 
read beside a despatch published by 
The Insider in December, 1939. 

Revealed The Insider on that 
date: "Couple of weeks ago, in a 
report by the chief of Germany’s 
secret Freedom Party, written in- 
side Germany, smuggled out 
through a roundabout route, the 
classic Russo-German intrigue was 
dealt with in detail. Its revelation: 

'"It must be understood that 
Hitler is the figurehead of the Ger- 
man capitalists. They put him 
there. They want co-operation 
with England. Therefore, time and 
again, Hitler has cried out for co- 
operation with England . . . 

"'Germany’s army, however, 
wants — and recently got — co- 
operation- with Russia. When, some 
months ago, the matter of a pact 
with Russia was being worked up, 
army chiefs seriously made plans to 
shoot their Fuehrer if he tried to 
over-ride them. On the other hand, 
capitalist chiefs who backed him 
are planning now to shoot him for 
not over-riding the Russian pact. 

"'German army generals are 
fighting for themselves only, and 
their class; and, from a military 
point of view Russia offers every- 
thing to their class ... So they 
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would prefer greatly a brand of 
German Communism than a brand 
of German Democracy . . . 

"'It must not be thought that 
Hitler and his followers do not 
know this. They know it only too 
well; they know that, in war, the 
army has the upper hand. And they 
are deadly afraid. Germany wants 
a new hero, a new Hindcnburg, and 
a new programme. And if the 
army can supply these in desperate 
times — and times are growing more 
desperate — it will be on top. 

'"Von FriBsch looked like a 
rising, national hero ... so von 
Fritsch was shot in Poland . . .” 

Cavalcade has no comment to 
add to this. It is possible that his- 
tory will add the only comment 
necessary. 


. . . READY 

That Russia was waiting, watch- 
ful, ready, does not need to be 
established. 

As already pointed out. Ambassa- 
dor Maisky was kept well up to 
date on all the latest doings, as and 
when Britain could uncover them. 

Without a second thought, or a 
backward glance, Britain threw 
Hess to the Red Russian dogs. For, 
said Foreign Secretary Eden (24th 
June, 1941): "We, at the Foreign 
Office, were already convinced, 
from the information at our dis- 
posal, that Hitler, true to his usual 
methods, was going to attack Rus- 
sia from behind the smoke-screen 
of his Non-Aggression Pact. 

"With the Prime Minister’s con- 
sent, I told M. Maisky of the dan- 


ger which I was convinced con- 
fronted his country, and, at his 
request, gave details of our infor- 
mation. 

"But even at that late hour, the 
Soviet Government was careful to 
avoid any expression of opinion 
which might have the effect of 
seeming to throw doubt on the 
observance of their engagement 
with Germany.” 

With these words was buried 
Herr Rudolf Hess, a man whose mis- 
sion back-fired badly, burning his 
Fuehrer’s diplomatic fingers, forc- 
ing the hand to which the fingers 
belonged. 

. . . PAY OFF 

Coming up fast are some inter- 
esting complications, however. 

True it is, as someone in London 
said last week, that "We have had 
better luck and more of it than 
any one nation has a right to ex- 
pect.” But the future path is not 
all rosy. 

Posed one observer: "What will 
happen if Russia wins? 

"Britain is now in something of 
a political spot. Admittedly, she 
would have found herself in this 
spot sooner or later — providing we, 
and not Germany, won this war. 

"For, sooner or later, in the post- 
war reconstruction of Europe, Rus- 
sia’s views and co-operation would 
have to be sought. No reconstruc- 
tion could be effected without her. 
Because, after all, Russia is part of 
Europe and the peace of Europe de- 
pends as much on her observance of 
the rules as on anyone else. 

"We have got to start thinking 
about this. 

"Where and how are we going 
to fit Russia’s political views into 
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the scheme of things? Or, con- 
versely, where and how is Russia, 
perhaps, going to fit our political 
views into her idea of what Europe 
should look like? 

"For there is a definite possibility 
that, if the back of the German 
army breaks suddenly and quickly 
— as is quite likely to happen once 
the rot sets in — Russia will spread 
south very quickly indeed. And 
history has shown that once an 
army sprawls across conquered 
territory it greatly dislikes giving 
it up again, or unsprawling itself. 

Does this mean we will be asked 
to conduct a crusade against Bol- 
shevism? 

One thing — already being hinted 
in the press — is very certain. At 
the first sign of a German crack- 
up, Britain will launch a Continen- 
tal invasion over-night — as a safe- 
guard against a southward Russian 
spread, if for no other reason. 

"There is no reason to believe 
that Russian opportunism is dead. 

“None of this should be read to 
mean that I deplore the present 
Anglo-Russian co-operation. For 
from it. It should be cheered 
wildly. It was a godsend.” 

; 

. . . MOVE 

Towards June’s close came a 
scantie-short announcement from 
the B.B.C. — not repeated in subse- 
quent broadcasts, unreported in the 
press — that U.S.A.’s Ambassador in 
Spain was seeking an urgent inter- 
view with chubby, duck-legged 
Dictator Franco. 


Said one report, in this connec- 
tion: "There is a whisper that this 
is America’s first move in prepar- 
ing the ground for an occupation of 
Cape Verde, Canary, and/or Azores 
islands, a procedure that might 
cause quite a rumpus in Spain, but 
one which, according to some quar- 
ters, is likely to break at any 
minute — despite the protests of 
Spain and Portugal. For, in the 
eyes of the U.S.A., these points are 
danger-spots to her security.” 

. . . WHAT TO DO? 

For many month something of a 
minor clash has been raging be- 
tween British and American propa- 
ganda experts, and between differ- 
ent faction of experts in both 

One camp insisted (and still in- 
sists) that to get best results from 
the Americans, good news should 
be emphasised. 

From the other camp comes the 
theory that bad news is better, 
since it scares the living daylights 
out of Americans, makes them ap- 
prehensive of the future, brings 
their production-figures bouncing 
up. 

Harassed wrinkled President 
Roosevelt, taking long careful poli- 
tical steps from time to time, last 
month found himself thrown tem- 
porarily all out of stride. 

As the German-Russian war got 
going 100,000,000-odd Americans 
heaved a mighty sigh, said to them- 
selves, "Thank God, we won’t have 

To combat this, "Washington 
Officials” last month were bee-busy 
wagging pessimistic heads over 
Russia’s chance of winning. 
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. . . CLUGS 

As he walked in the city, to Sym 
there came 

Sounds envenomed with fear and 
hate, 

Shouts of anger and words of 
shame, 

As Glug blamed Glug for his 
woeful state. 

Upwards of quarter of a century 
ago, an Australian poet, satirising 
all humanity for its warlike folly, 
its every-day stupidity, lampooning 
its politicians with a forked pen 
dipped in acid, wrote these words 
which might have been dedicated 
to honorable gentlemen who, last 
month, in Australia’s premier parlia- 
ment, booed, hissed, spat enlistment- 
challenges at each other. 

No myopic philosopher was poet 
C. J. Dennis. Although his country 
gave him poor recognition, little 
bread for his work, he saw his 
people and their leaders in a clear, 
hard, white light. 

To last month’s hissing parlia- 
mentarians, poet Dennis might 
have been addressing these and 
many others of his words. In his 
casket he must be smiling a gentle, 
cynical smile. 

No need whatever is there to re- 
hash that bloodthirsty, infantile 
clash of mighty intellects which 
Canberra saw last month. Honor- 
able gentlemen, into whose hands 
we have entrusted the destiny of 
our country, the responsibility of 
setting its course, planning its 
future, the honor of guarding its 
dignity, the privilege of being well 


☆ ☆ ☆ 

paid for it — among themselves, 
these honorable gentlemen squab- 
bled, scratched, snapped, snarled. 

Adequate proof was this — if 
proof was needed— that Australians 
will tolerate anything. For each one 
of those honorable gentlemen is still 
complacently warming his Canberra 

If these men continue to control 
our destiny, God help us — for no 
other power on earth can. If in 
their hands lies any part of the 
direction of our foreign policy we 
might well make peace with the 
enemy without further ado. 

Only bright spot in the whole 
incident was Priminister Menzies’ 
stern lambasting of the honorable 
gentlemen concerned. 

. . . CLOTHES 

At last month’s beginning, some- 
one committed a stupid, almost 
criminal blunder. Reputedly begin- 
ning with some sort of radio an- 
nouncement to troops overseas that 
cloth would soon become scarce, if 
not unprocurable, in Australia, 
various persons — official, unofficial, 
semi-official — added fuel by shaking 
their heads gravely, pursing their 
lips, agreeing publicly that that was 

Right away, something 
approaching the haste of a landslide 
occurred. Throughout Australia’s 
length and breadth people rushed 
stores, bought up cloth and gar- 
ments enough to last them many 
months, in some cases vears. 

Those in better circumstances 
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put quantities of material, suits, 
dresses, etc., on lay-by. No cause 
for joy or reassurance was this to 
poorer people, who could not 
afford to make down-payments on 
large quantities of cloth, were thus 
forced to watch retail stocks 
dwindling before their eyes. 

To their eternal credit, after the 
first day’s madness, many big 
stores put a stop to the rush as best 
they could by refusing to accept 
lay-by purchases of cloth goods. 

No praise is too high for the 
executives of such business houses, 
who might well have cashed in on 
the panic. 

Still, there was nothing to stop 
wealthier citizens from buying up 
cloth goods for cash to their dear, 
patriotic hearts’ content — which if 
the crisis had been genuine would 
have given them a monstrously un- 
fair advantage over their poorer 
countrymen. 

There is no way of preventing 
this type of selfishness — except by 
prevention. 

That panic never should have 
happened. Those basically respon- 
sible for it should be kicked hard, 
held up as an example of deplorable 
administration, thrown out neck 
and crop from whatever executive 
position they hold. 

If, at some future date, it be- 
comes necessary to ration food, 
clothes, or other civilian needs, it 
must be done as in Britain — over- 
night, without warning, swiftly, 
completely, so that no one will have 
an opportunity to jump the gun. 

Said Supply Minister McBride: 
"No information known to the 
Government can, in any way, 
account for the rush to buy cloth- 


ing which is reported to have begun 
in some cities.” 

Concluded he: "I can only con- 
clude that the buying rush, if it is 
of the intensity suggested, is 
actually the beginning of hoarding 
which is not without a certain 
amount of stimulation by the less 
responsible sections of the commer- 
cial community.” 

. . . FUEL 

All over this Australian Com- 
monwealth has settled the blight of 
petrol-restriction. 

No one — least of all CAVAL- 
CADE — will deny that, for many 
reasons, severe petrol-control is 
very necessary, becomes increas- 
ingly urgent as the country’s home 
armies grow daily more-and-more 
mechanised, its air force greater 
and stronger. 

In relation to this crisis, Author- 
ity urges all those who can to instal 
producer-gas units on their road- 
machines. The more units that arc 
installed, the more fuel that is 
saved. 

Day after day, month in, month 
out, Authority has been imploring 
its citizens to do this. Yet Canberra 
has set no visible example for its 
public to follow. 

In very few cases indeed have 
Australian governments followed 
their own advice. Whacking great 
government haulage vehicles still 
ply about the Commonwealth, 
backwards and forwards, to the 
fuel-gobbling tune of a few miles 
per gallon. 

... OR WALK 

Many an Australian citizen, too, 
has been incensed at the sight of 
portly, black-coated or gold- 
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braided dignitaries who require to 
be wafted around in big, sleek cars 
— often for distances of not more 
than a few hundred yards — of the 
dozens of minor and petty govern- 
ment officials who also use big cars 
that usually need a gallon of fuel to 
cover twelve to fourteen city miles. 

There is no record of one of these 
greater or lesser dignitaries having 
been seen stepping out of a baby 
Austin — which, for city-travel 

purposes would get them just as 
quickly and a lot cheaper. 

There is no record of one of 
these greater or lesser dignitaries 
having been seen using trams, 
trains, fuel-gobbling omnibuses, 01- 
even the legs the good Lord gave 
them. 

Chances are that Dignity is at 
stake. No one will deny that big 
black cars are necessary to the pre-. 
servation of dignity. But dignity 
has never been known to win wars. 

For war — and particularly in the 
eyes of those fighting it — is no dig- 
nified business. It is far less digni- 
fied than riding on public convey- 

... INVITATION TO FIGHT 

At June’s middle, Priminister 
Menzies, after nearly twenty-two 
months of war, put his country on 
a full-time, high-pressure, go-ahead 
war-basis. 

Such a revolutionary, speedy 
clean-up did Priminister Menzies 
project that British statesmen stop- 
ped in their leisurely stride to gape, 
while others began to pound tables 
in their insistence that Britain, too, 
could use some of these methods. 

No doubt in the world is there 
that these measures were and are 
necessary — more than necessary. 


They are long overdue. On a sys- 
tem of total industry for total war, 
9 e r?? an I r bas been even more 
rigidly pursuing that course for 
eight years. 

In brief, thick-set, fresh-com- 
plexioncd Bob Menzies set his coun- 
try a programme that might well 
become a blue-print for greater, 
quicker Empire war-production. 

Demanded he, in a rising voice 
that was strong with urgency and 
determination: "Our policies, our 
actions, our individual selfishness or 
unselfishness, our individual courage 
or fear during the next six months 
will determine the future of this 
Australia. 

"I call upon every citizen of my 
country to conduct himself, par- 
ticularly in these coming months, 
as if he knew that, forever after- 
wards, he would be judged by how 
he stood the test. 

"It is clear that our national 
organisation must become one pri- 
marily for war. War industry must 
no longer be what we can carve out 
of civil industry. Civil industry 
must become that which we can 
afford out of the total organisation 
of this, our country, which is at 

He gave out plenty of hope, 
plenty of morale- boosting, plenty 
of reason for confidence. His tag- 
line: "Seven million Australians can 
do a mighty and triumphant work 
in this war ...” 

Priminister Menzies could do his 
country and his Empire great ser- 
vice by speaking more often in 
these ringing terms, for such terms 
stuff the mouths of defeatists, put 
fight into millions of Australian 
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History in the Making 

( Continued from Page 98). 

JUNE 16: In Syria, British and 
Dominion troops were getting close 
to Damascus, still moving slowly so 
that heavy casualties might be 
avoided on both sides. In Europe, 
something seemed to be blowing up 
between Germany and Russia; ac- 
cording to reports it might be 
anything from military alliance to 
military conflict. Around Solium, 
in North Africa, British troops had 
started a quick offensive against the 
Italo-German forces. 


JUNE 17: Vichy troops in Syria 
were adopting hit-and-run guerilla 
tactics; meantime, General Dentz 
was reinforcing his southern troops 
with men from the north. From 
Cairo came the announcement that 
Britain’s thrust in North Africa 
was not intended to be a big-scale 
offensive — unless the job proved 
easier than was expected. In U.S.A., 
the American Government ordered 
all German consuls to pack their 
traps and go home. 

JUNE 19: Something of a sur- 
prise was Turkey’s pact-signing 


pact. Turkey had signed up with 
nearly everyone, was trusted by no 
one. In North Africa, British 
troops were back behind their de- 
fences again, waiting, watching, 
Damascus was being attacked, 
R.A.F. raids over Germany were 
growing in numbers and intensity. 
JUNE 20: Allied and Free French 

were swarming into some Damascus 
suburbs, while the coastal column 

up the Syrian coast. In Europe, 


Russo-German tension was said to 
be heightening, although no one 
knew anything; Moscow kept 
mouse-quiet, there were reports of 
border clashes. Both Italy and Ger- 
many asked the U.S.A. to call home 
their American consuls. 

JUNE 21: To Congress, President 
Roosevelt sent a scathing, hot note 
describing Germany’s hideous crim- 
inality in sinking the Robin Moor. 
Into Damascus, capital of French 
Mandated Syria, went British troops 
to take complete possession. 

JUNE 22: In the pitch-black pre- 
dawn morning, German troops, 
without warning, declaration, or 
ultimatum, struck at Russia, her 
blitz-armies pouring across the 
1500-mile Russo-German frontier. 

In a proclamation, Fuehrer Hit- 
ler denounced Comrade Stalin as a 
rat and a skunk. In a proclamation, 
Comrade Stalin’s stooge and For- 
eign Minister Molotoff denounced 
Hitler as a rat and a skunk. Hard 
on the tail of the master, Duce 
Mussolini declared war on comfort- 
ably distant Russia. In a broad- 
cast speech, Priminister Churchill 
of capitalist England offered all 
help to Premier Stalin of Com- 
munist Russia. 

JUNE 23: There was ' little reli- 
able news of Russo-German fight- 
ing. Pact-seeking Turkey shot-quick 
declared for neutrality, Japan 
bumbled, U.S.A., backed up Pri- 
minister Churchill, Britain turned 
the R.A.F. heat on Germany. 

JUNE 24: There was little news 
of Russo-German fighting; Russia 
had accepted Britain’s offer of help, 
U.S.A. had also offered help, R.A.F. 
went on blasting. 
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OTIS 


1 If I 

MIRRILL E. 

A strange experiment in hypnotism 
discloses an interesting phenomenon. 


While a student at a university 
many years ago, I witnessed a curi- 
ous experiment. It may be that 
others have seen the same test 
applied to a person in a state of 
hypnosis, but I never had seen nor 
heard of it and in the third of a 
century that has passed since I 
witnessed the experiment I have 
known no instance in which it has 
been repeated. 

B. M. Anderson, Jr., now Profes- 
sor of Economics in the University 
of California at Los Angeles, W. 
A. Hurwitz, now Professor of 
Mathematics in Cornell University, 
C. H. Williams, who was head of 
the Extension Department of the 
University of Missouri for years, 
these three and myself, fellow 
students, constituted a society 
which we called the Areopagus. We 
met once each week. For two or 
three hours we discussed some 
problem from the field of Philoso- 
phy or the related field of Psycho- 
logy. 

During one period of several 
weeks we studied the phenomenon 
of hypnotism. At one of our meet- 
ings Hurwitz produced a student 
who had been hypnotised many 
times and was an easy subject. We 
tried our experiment with this en- 
gineer after Anderson had hypno- 
tised him. 

A pack of fifty white cards, 


each of the same size and in all 
respects identical with the others, 
was handed the subject. He was 
told there was a picture of a black 
cat on the top card in the pack. 
"Do you see the picture of the 
black cat?” he was asked again and 
again. Finally, he answered: "Yes,” 
as he stared with abnormal inten- 
sity at the perfectly white card 
before his eyes. 

The pack was then taken from 
the hand of the subject. A check 
mark was placed on the back of 
the top card. The cards were 

shuffled so that the marked card 
was deep in the pack. The pack 
was returned to the subject. 

"Pick out the card with the pic- 
ture of the black cat.” 

The hypnotised youth ran through 
the cards, gazing fixedly at each 
as it came uppermost. When he 
had inspected perhaps twenty 
cards, he stopped. He handed us 
the last card. On the back of that 
card, where the subject could not 
see it, was the check mark we had 
placed there. 

Ten times the experiment was 
repeated, always with the same re- 
sult. Now and then the subject 
was told that it was his own pic- 
ture he saw on the white card be- 
fore him. He always could iden- 
tify that card again after the pack 
had been shuffled. But we could 
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not do it. No one with mental 
and visual powers in normal state 
possibly could have done what this 
individual in a state of hypnosis 
did easily and quickly. 

What is the explanation? I do 
not know. I have heard of only 
one. Dr. Max Meyer, then Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Psychology 
at the University of Missouri, 
thought that perhaps the visual 


powers of a hypnotised individual 
were so increased as to enable him 
to distinguish on a plain card 
minute marks not discernible to 
the normal eye; that, upon sug- 
gestion, the image of a black cat 
was associated with those marks; 
and that, when the marks again 
appeared, the associated image like- 
wise appeared again. 

— Science and Discovery, U.S.A. 


(^iuif Service 

Before I had been in the Ministry a week an old Civil Servant 
took me aside and said, with a twinkle in his eye. "My dear boy, 
in the Civil Service there are three things to remember. You will 
lind there is what X call a paper-chase continually going on. I 
mean somebody is always hunting for some supposedly important 
document which has taken a wrong turning. Sometimes it doesn’t 
exist at all, except in imagination: and if it does exist it is probably 
quite unimportant. Now, whenever any paper comes your way 
which appears to be in the slightest degree urgent or important, 
shelve it, file it, destroy it, or put it in a drawer and forget it. 
Then, when it is wanted (as is sure to happen sooner or later), 
people will have to come to you to ask for it whether it is of any 
signilicance or not, and this will make you seem important. You’ll 
find people will quickly get into the habit of saying, 'You'd better 
go and ask X — he’s sure to know about it.' This will ensure 
X, that means you, rapid promotion. 

“That's the first thing to remember. The next thing is, that 
you must be sure and got an assistant as soon as you can. Nobody's 
anybody till he's got somebody who’s a nobody at his beck and call. 
"And the third thing is, you must have two hats. You can put one 
on your head and go out for a nice long lunch with your wife, or with 
somebody else's wife, and you leave the other hat hanging up in 
your office. Then when people come in any say, 'Where's X?’ your 
assistant will reply, 'I’m afraid he’s not in the room at the moment, 
but he must be somewhere in the building, for there’s his hat ."’ — 
Robert Pagan, in The Penguin New Writing. 

★ 


A dog seized a piece of meat while his owner was visiting the 
butcher. "Is that your dog?” asked the butcher, angrily. "It was,” 
replied the other. “But he’s keeping himself now ." — "Reformatory 
Pillar," U.S.A. 

It appears that they were trying to auction off a singularly 
unimpressive horse at a little Carolina town. In desperation, they 
attached a one dollar bill to the mane as bait. The. result was a 
sale, but at ninety cents! — "Argonaut," U.S.A. 
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«[ DEFIED Mill 

Copernicus, Polish scientist, revealed the 
true solar movement and founded the calendar. 


In the light of the guttering 
candle the face of the old man 
seemed like that of a patriarch 
hewn from granite. For hours his 
eyes had been fixed on the pageant 
of stars wheeling so slowly past his 
casement window. Now the first 
pale hint of dawn appeared in the 
east, and still the issue was not 
decided. The last embers in the 
stone fireplace had long since grown 
cold. 

The old man shivered. Again his 
hand strayed over the sheets of his 
precious manuscript. Again doubt 
assailed him. For centuries men 
had believed that the earth was the 
centre of the universe. Indeed, the 
church held that this demon- 
strated the importance of man in 
the eyes of God. Who was he, 
Copernicus, to wreck this ancient 
conception, to assert that this 
earth, like all the planets, revolved 
about the sun? 

True, there was the practical 
consideration that this announce- 
ment would permit the revision of 
the calendar for greater accuracy. 
But what damage would it do to 
established philosophies, to the dig- 
nity of human-kind, and to the 
whole complex relationship of man 
and the universe? Paradoxically, a 
cardinal in Rome had offered to 
pay the expenses of publication. 
But could even he foresee what re- 
orientations might ensue? 

For this was the year 1536, and 


science was still in the swaddling 
clothes of alchemy and superstition. 
Those who ventured to suggest 
new ideas often ran afoul of in- 
trenched prejudice and a belief in 
the immutable virtues of the 
status quo. Toward such a world- 
shaking discovery as this all the 
scornful resistance of such forces 
would be directed. 

Then Copernicus reflected that 
he was growing old. If his work 
were not published soon, it might 
die with him. And, after all, if 
those few men in the historic fore- 
front of progress failed in their 
duty because of craven fears, there 
would be no progress, no enlighten- 
ment. He would take his chances. 
He would set an example for the 
scientists of future ages to chal- 
lenge the same dragon of reaction. 

So Copernicus did publish his 
work. Despite the opposition of 
narrow minds, it made headway. 
Once the real movement of the 
earth and planets had been demon- 
strated, astronomers were able to 
determine with accuracy the length 
of a year, or the time taken by the 
earth to circle the sun. Given this 
information, Pope Gregory XIII 
was able in 15 82 to make the 
proper arrangement of leap years 
so that the seasons would always 
fall on the same day. 

Copernicus was born on February 
19, 1473, in Thorn, Poland. His 
father, Nicklas Koppcrnigk, was a 
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wealthy merchant from Cracow, 
then the most important Polish 
town. When Copernicus was 10, 
his father died. Lucas Watzelrode, 
an uncle, adopted the Koppernigk 
children. 

Copernicus was sent to school in 
Thorn. In 1491 he entered the 
University of Cracow, where he 
spent about three years. He then 
returned home. In the meantime, 
his uncle had become Bishop of 
Ermland, one of the four dioceses 
of Prussia. 

Copernicus went to Bologna, 
Italy, in 1496, to study law. While 
in Bologna, he met Domenico 
Maria da Novara, a well-known 
professor of astronomy who be- 
lieved that the universe was not a 
complicated structure, but followed 
simple mathematical laws. Da 
Novara interested Copernicus in 
astronomy and led him to doubt 
that the universe revolved around 
the earth. After 11 years of travel 
and the study of Greek, canon 
law, and medicine, he returned to 
Ermland to act as medical adviser 
to his uncle. 

In 1514 Copernicus was invited 
by a group of Roman Catholic 
dignitaries to help reform the 
calendar. Copernicus refused, say- 
ing that it was useless to change 
the calendar until the exact motions 
of the sun and moon had been 
ascertained. This was later given by 
Copernicus as the reason for his 
intensive study of astronomy. 


The war between Poland and 
East Prussia, which ended in 1521, 
gave Copernicus a chance to act in 
an administrative capacity for the 
Catholic Church. When the war 
ended he urged certain reforms in 
Prussian coinage. Later he was 
appointed Administrator - General 
of Ermland. 

In 1533, Cardinal Schonberg 
heard a lecture on the Copernican 
theory and wrote Copernicus, 
urging him to make the details of 
his theory known at the Cardinal’s 
expense. 

In the Spring of 1539, Georg 
Joachim von Lauchen, a mathe- 
matics professor, visited Copernicus 
to study his theory of astronomy. 
As it was the custom for scholars 
to adopt a Latin name as a nom- 
dc-plume, von Lauchen is better 
known as Rheticus. The name 
Copernicus is a Latinised version of 
Koppernigk. Rheticus spread the 
Copernican theory. 

After urging by Rheticus and 
others, Copernicus consented to 
have his theory published. A manu- 
script was sent to Rheticus, who 
pubished it early in 1543. 

During that winter Copernicus 
fell sick and suffered a paralytic 
stroke. After lying for weeks un- 
able to move from his bed, an 
advance copy of his new book was 
brought to him on May 24, 1543. 
He saw and handled this book just 
a few hours before he died. 

— Science and Discovery, U.S.A. 


An old lady living- in the country had a son in the Navy. On 
one of her rare visits to a neighboring town she saw a sailor. 
Trembling with excitement, she asked him if he knew her boy. 
She told him his name. “Well, what ship is he in?" asked the 
sailor. “What ship?" exclaimed the old lady. “Are there two?" 
— Tit-Bits, London. 
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3/0 years ago Ruben's completed the art 
treasures decorating the famous Banqueting Hall. 


Deeply concerned are arc lovers 
over the safety of a series of wall 
paintings by Rubens in the Ban- 
queting Hall of London’s White- 
hall. Something should be done to 
save these valuable works of art 
from the effects of the German 
bombardment. It is just over 310 
years since they were painted. 

There arc altogether nine large 
paintings. They decorate the ceil- 
ing of the only great building 
which remains to remind us of the 
luxury which characterised the 
court of Charles I. To-day, this 
building in Whitehall serves as the 
Imperial War Museum, and the 
war material exhibited is not an 
ideal setting for the beauty of the 
paintings. 

Actually, this vast hall was built 
by Charles I with the idea to make 
it the world’s most luxurious re- 
ception hall. He wanted a hall 
which should outdo the Great Gal- 
lery at Luxembourg, which was 
also decorated by the paintings of 
Rubens. 

So Rubens was called to London. 
He lived here from the middle of 
1629 until the end of 1630. He 
could not paint at the court of the 
king as Van Dyck did two or three 
years later. In fact, he was sent 
to the court not as a great artist 
but as the ambassador of the King 
of Spain. 

Of course. King Charles could 
not give art work to the Envoy of 


Spain, the then most powerful 
country on the Continent. Rubens 
signed a pact of friendship with 
Britain and afterwards returned to 
his home in Antwerp, then under 
Spanish rule. There he received the 
commission of decorating the 
Great Hall of Honour of the 
King’s Palace in London. 

Rubens accepted the commis- 
sion. He set to work and soon 
sent to London for the inspection 
of King Charles a series of sketches 
indicating his plans for the paint- 
ings. These sketches, which were 
shown at an exhibition in Brussels 
in 1937, are in composition iden- 
tical with the wall paintings in 
London. 

Charles was pleased, but the exe- 
cution of the wall paintings took a 
considerable time. Rubens was 
suffering from gout and Charles 
was a very bad payer. His 
instalments of fees never arrived 
promptly. In 1634, three years 
after Ruben’s return home, the pic- 
tures were completed. The trans- 
port of them to London took 
another year. 

For the nine tableaux Rubens 
received three thousand pounds. It 
must be remembered that the pur- 
chasing power of the pound was 
three times as great as to-day. 
There was some amusing corre- 
spondence between artist and the 
king’s secretary before the final in- 
stalment was paid over. Charles 
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was a luxury-loving king, and con- 
sequently was always short of 
money. 

Rubens chose as his subject the 
glorification of the reign of James 
I, father of Charles. Those who 
know their history will tell you 
that this reign was very meagre in 
great historic events. Rubens, 
however, solved this problem by 
using his imagination and by draw- 
ing on his inexhaustible stock of 
allegories. 

In the middle of the ceiling there 
are three immense paintings: an 
Apotheosis of James I; the charity 
of James; and the scene in which 
James I appoints his young son 
Charles King of Scotland. 

Rubens obviously put into these 
pictures everything his great genius 
possessed. He created on the ceiling 
of the hall a new world, full of 
imagination and inspiration, rich 
in form and color. The allegorical 
figures and the wealthy detail of 


the Rubensian sense of decoration 
nevertheless imparts to the viewer 
a sense of reality. 

Much criticism has been heard 
about the neglect of these works of 
art. They were already damaged 
during the transport from Belgium 
to London. In 1687 it was observ- 
ed that the paintings suffered from 
humidity. Yet, they are still in a 
fairly good condition. Now, in this 
blitzkrieg, the proper time has ar- 
rived to get some art experts to 
ensure that the paintings are taken 
down in good condition and trans- 
ferred to a place of safety. 

Rubens was a Belgian of Flemish 
origin. It is shameful that his 
memory was recently desecrated by 
German officials who hailed him as 
a Germanic master. Throughout 
his life he was devoted to his Bel- 
gian mother country. But his art 
remains international. It belongs 
to the world. 

— La Belgique Independent. 


(dan (Jlie-re (3a ~dl edadtina f^eace ? 


War is fought to secure peace. It arrives at an armistice, 
which may be an opportunity to secure peace. But meanwhile 
war has sown so much bitterness and propagated so much pre- 
judice and falsehood that it is harder than ever to establish the 
conditions of real peace. 

There are three instructive exceptions. The War of 1812, our 
Civil War and the Boer War were followed by lasting peace. But 
why? The War of 1812 was stopped in midcareer by a marvellously 
wise treaty which disarmed the United State-Canadian frontier 
and never mentioned the alleged objectives of the war. The 
Civil War ended by taking the southern states back on equal 
terms into the union. And the Boer War gave South Africa prac- 
tically everything the defeated Boers were fighting for. 

— Albert W. Palmer in The Christian Century. U.S.A. 

* 

Vic Oliver, well-known English revue star, was asked how 
his show at the London Hippodrome had been affected by air 
raids. “On the last night," he replied, “we sent the audience home 
in a taxi.” — "Maclean’s Magazine," Toronto. 
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men responsible* Jar 

Just one hundred and forty- 
eight years ago, Louis Capet was 
tried, sentenced and executed in 
Paris. His crime was that of being 
the absolute or totalitarian ruler of 
France at a time when his country 
was in the throes of a liberal revo- 
lution. When his head fell, the 
remnants of a French absolutism 
that was in its twilight vanished. 
To-day in the Chateau de Chazeron 
six prisoners await trial. It is the 
hope of the modern French abso- 
lutists and their Nazi masters that 
these trials will mark the demise 
of French democratic liberalism. 

They are a motley crew, these 
unwilling scapegoats who bear on 
their backs the faults and failings 
of every Frenchman and who are 
offered as a sop to a people whose 
racial pride has been horribly 
mutilated. First comes Gamelin, 
one-time generalissimo of all the 
land forces of democracy, but him- 
self never a democrat. He is 
charged with inefficient conduct of 
the war, and failure in the eyes of 
absolutist rulers is always a punish- 
able crime. Next in line are Daladier 
and Reynaud, the former, Prime 
Minister of France when the war 
started and therefore held respon- 
sible for leading his country into 
the depths of defeat; the latter, his 
successor who was no more suc- 
cessful. 

Then there comes the former Air 
Minister, Guy La Chambre. His 


es I or me lives o; me 
the national debacle. 

case presents many interesting 
facets. He is charged with failing 
to produce aircraft in sufficient 
quantity. When the warrant for 
his arrest was issued he was safe in 
the United States. The men of 
Vichy apparently thought that 
they might safely indict him, surely 
he would never return and thus by 
default admit his guilt. 

Eager to defend his good repute, 
La Chambre boarded a clipper and 
flew to Lisbon. Later he presented 
himself for arrest at the Franco- 
Spanish border. There was a comic 
opera moment when the men of 
Vichy tried to avoid taking a 
prisoner they never anticipated 
having, but La Chambre finally 
reached the dismal Chateau dc 
Chazeron and has since gained the 
ever-growing respect of his fellow 
countrymen. 

Lastly there are two men who 
have committed the supreme crime 
of having ceased, under the new 
dispensation, to be true Frenchmen. 
These are Leon Blum, former 
Prime Minister and leader of the 
ill-fated Popular Front, and 
Georges Mandel, a brilliant protege 
of Clemenceau and one-time Minis- 
ter of the Interior. They are Jews. 
Blum, probably the most civilised 
man ever to head the Government 
of France, will probably be officially 
charged with neglecting the de- 
fences of his country during his 
time of power; while Mandel com- 
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What makes life brighter? 
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mitted the imprudence of desiring 
to continue the fight even after 
those men of honor, headed by 
Petain, had surrendered. 

There is something pathetic and 
revealing in the activities of these 
unfortunate victims of a national 
debacle. Gamelin spends most of 
his time in his room working 
on his memoirs which will form 
the basis of his defense in the trial. 
He begrudges even the time for 
the most necessary exercise. His in- 
frequent relaxation is portrait 
painting. It is generally believed 
that the general, if or when he is 
put on trial, will advance the 
theory that due to lack of foresight 
on the part of the politicians he 
was given an impossible task. 

Poor, bewildered Gamelin, after 
spending fifty years of adult life 
almost literally carrying a sword, 
he must now rely upon the pen to 
defend the integrity of that sword. 
However, no one seriously believes 
that he will be convicted. The 
honor of the army must be pro- 
tected and his plea that the demo- 
cratic politicians involved France 
in her ruin has already been 
accepted in advance by the Petain 
regime. 

Daladier, a man of the lower 
middle classes, has relapsed under 
prison discipline into the surly 
suspiciousness of his social group. 
He is a great letter writer in 
prison and intends very firmly to 
use his great powers of oratory in 
his own defense. If the trials ever 
take place and if they are in the 
old French tradition, Daladier hopes 
to create a sensation and perhaps 
win an acquittal with one of those 
impassioned speeches that so often 


swayed the Chamber of Deputies. 

Paul Reynaud, the last Prime 
Minister of France, the believer in 
"miracles,” the author of that final 
and tragic appeal to the United 
States for clouds of aircraft, shows 
most impatience in captivity. He 
tries in vain to expend his energy 
in physical feats. He bicycles 
along the pathways of the chateau 
grounds, runs foot races with 
phantom opponents and even (a 
curiously suggestive sport for a 
prisoner) indulges a taste for high- 
jumping over the fences that cross 
the fields. 

His defence will probably run 
somewhat as follows: "I followed 
Daladier. The mischief had then 
been done. I did my best to rally 
France. I took Petain into my 
cabinet. I did not run. I remained 
and placed myself at the disposal 
of the government. I did not take 
part in any Casablanca adventures 
or British intrigues.” Not a glori- 
ous plea nor a heroic one, but then 
Reynaud is not of the heroic 
mould. He came to power not be- 
cause he was a great man but be- 
cause in a multiude of little men 
he stood out by virtue of his 
mediocrity. 

Leon Blum, "the international 
socialist Jew,” as the Nazis call 
him, is probably held not so much 
because the French dislike him — 
the Men of Vichy respect his learn- 
ing, his integrity and his humanity 
— as because he affronted the Ger- 
man-Italo leaders by almost keep- 
ing Spain in the democratic ranks. 
He was not active during or just 
prior to the war and was living 
quietly in the South of France 
when the end came. 
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Yet with full knowledge of the 
antipathy that was to be shown to 
men of his race, he went to Bor- 
deaux in the tragic days of early 
June, 1940, to do what he could 
to prevent a disastrous capitula- 
tion. When his efforts failed he 
remained quietly awaiting the in- 
evitable arrest. His friends in vain 
arranged for and urged on him to 
escape to England. He refused to 
desert. Since his arrest he has been 
a sick and disinterested man. 

* * * 

These five men face various 
fates. Gamelin almost certainly 
will be acquitted. The others will 
be found guilty, with the possible 
exception of Guy La Chambre, and 
sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment or banishment. The 
prospect can not worry them great- 
ly because they know that with a 
British victory all the acts of Vichy 
will be erased and that in the 
meantime all any Frenchman can 
do is wait and pray. 

The last and in many ways the 
most interesting prisoner is in a 
different category. Georges Man- 
del is specifically charged with high 
treason. With Daladier and many 
other minor politicians he fled to 
Casablanca and while there was the 
object of a futile flying visit by 
Anthony Eden. It was Eden’s in- 
tention to engage Mandel in sup- 
port of de Gaulle and through him 
to organise the French North Afri- 
can possessions. The plan miscar- 
ried. When Eden arrived Mandel 
was under arrest and shortly after- 
wards he was returned to France 
for trial. He alone faces death if 
found guilty. For him defence is 
not an interesting essay in self-jus- 


tification but a real fight for life. 

Mandel is hated and hates 
mightily. He is an unpleasant, 
arrogant man. And until his fall 
was a brilliantly successful one. 
When he was Minister of the In- 
terior it was said, “There goes Man- 
del — the man who knows every- 
thing.” 

The protege of Clemenceau, 
who won the last war for France 
by driving the generals beyond 
their powers, his Jewishness brings 
back memories of the Dreyfus af- 
fair. Here Clemenceau exposed 
himself to the hate of the army. 
And this hate has now transferred 
itself to the pupil. The army thirsts 
for revenge if not on the old tiger, 
at least on Mandel. He may, he 
probably will, be found guilty. He 
may be shot. But first he will fight. 
Fight with all the power of a poli- 
tician who never put buttons on 
the foils and who knows every 
stroke of which his weapon is 
capable. 

Here then is the motley crew, 
some charged with doing too much, 
some with too great inactivity; 
some with not fighting hard 
enough, some with refusing to ad- 
mit defeat. Why arc they charged? 
Why should France dishonor the 
men she once chose to lead her? 
The reasons are many but chief 
among them is the demand of Hit- 
ler for an admission of "war guilt.” 
Eager to be exonerated in the eyes 
of his own people of the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of war, 
Hitler gave his French puppets to 
understand that they would be 
more leniently treated if they had 
the courage to expose French and 
British statesmen as the authors of 
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the war. 

The second reason for the trials 
is the need of the regime in France 
at this moment to undermine faith 
in the democratic way of life. If 
Petain and Darlan are to impose 
the corporate state on France, if 
they are to replace "Liberte, Ega- 
lite, Fraternite” with "Work, 
Obedience, Country” or any other 
totalitarian rallying cry, then the 
last of the democratic leaders must 
be shown to be the self-seeking, in- 
competent bunglers Hitler has 
called them. In brief, Daladier, 
Reynaud, Blum, Mandel must play 
the role enacted a century and a 


half ago by Louis XVI. 

But there is still another reason 
the trials must go on. No nation 
can stand the shock of a terrific 
defeat such as France has suffered 
without laying the blame upon 
someone and destroying the blamed. 

In the early history of man the 
nomadic tribes of Asia Minor once 
a year in a symbolic ceremony 
loaded on to the back of an old he- 
goat the sins of the tribe and then 
drove the goat out into the wilder- 
ness to bear the wrath of the deity. 
So France for pride’s sake must 
have these six scapegoats. 

— Magazine D., Toronto. 


<>'cje to ^JJestroy 

Butler in Erewhon made the suggestion that no statue should 
be put up to any one until he was dead so many years, and that 
even when the statue had been put up it was to be destroyed if, 
after another period of years, men, by a vote taken, no longer 
approved of it. 

As a political scheme there is a great deal to be said, for this, 
yet it would be bad for history and therefore, for mankind. The 
iconoclasts have always done harm. 

What is it in many which makes him a destroyer of his own 
creation? Bet any one who sculps or models or paints, while 
he is taking a pride in his achievement, standing back and looking 
at it and saying, “This will remain for ever,” let every artist in 
that mood tell himself that as like as not his grandchild or his 
great-grandchild will come along with a hammer and knock it to 
pieces, or with a torch and burn it. When men are disgruntled 
they seem moved to destroy! 

There is a duty imposed, I think, a special duty, upon all 
Governments. Moulds should be taken of pretty well every figure 
subject remaining to us from the past, and these should be stored 
up, so that men can tell how their ancestors lived and how they 
looked and how their minds worked. 

— Hilaire Belloc, in Return to the Baltic (Constable). 

★ 


When I arrived the pressmen crowded into my cabin, as they 
usually do. and the first question put to me was: "Tell us, Doctor, 
has medicine done anything recently to prolong life?” 

To which I replied: "Surely we live long enough; isn’t the 
problem how to live more happily ?" — Lord Horder. 
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as many dentists as any other 
dentifrice ! Let their example 
help lead you to healthier gums, 
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TF YOU want to give your teeth, 
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Remember, this overwhelming 
preference for Ipana comes from 
those who know most about proper 
care of teeth and gums. 

Get Ipana from your chemist to- 
day — the tooth paste specially de- 
signed not only to clean teeth but, 
with massage, to aid the gums! Dis- 
cover for yourself the value of Ipana 
and massage to healthier gums, 
brighter teeth, a lovelier smile 1 
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IN THE MAKING 


MAY 28: In the United States, 
President Roosevelt proclaimed a 
state of unlimited national emer- 
gency, slating Fuehrers Hitler and 
Mussolini no end at the same time. 
Meantime, Fuehrer Hitler was 
pumping reinforcements into Crete 
as hard as he could. Around the 
Mediterranean, German ’planes to 
the tune of some hundreds were 
spending hours pounding the Bri- 
tish fleet; they succeeded in bag- 
ging two cruisers, four destroyers 
in one 1 5 -hour raid. 

MAY 29: In Crete, although Allied 
troops were falling back quickly, 
their line was still unbroken. It 
was man-to-man fighting with the 
honors to Allied men, who were, 
however, becoming swamped by 
German numbers. Germany was 
trying to force a way into Egypt 
from Libya, without much success. 

MAY 30: Still deteriorating was 
the British position in Crete. In 
Britain, good-looking, immaculate 
Foreign Secretary upped and gave 
an outline of one or two of Bri- 
tain’s peace-aims. Negotiations for 
trade between Japan and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies were crumbling. 
In Iraq, British forces were still 
struggling with rebel forces. In 
France there was growing evidence 
of closer Franco-German collabora- 
tion. 

MAY 31: Across to Eire came a 
batch of German bombers that 
dropped their lethal wares, left 


killed-and-injured citizens in neu- 
tral Dublin, wrecked buildings. 
Britain’s campaign in Crete was 
drawing to an evacuation. Col- 
lapsing everywhere, Iraq rebel lead- 
ers decided to call it a day, were 
reported to be in flight. 

JUNE 1: From Crete, Britain began 
to withdraw her troops "after 12 
days of what was undoubtedly the 
fiercest fighting of this war.” Al- 
ready, some 15,000 had been extri- 
cated; but many were left. From 
Iraki, news came that an armistice 
had been negotiated. In Abyssinia, 
cleaning-up operations were still 
going on. There were plenty of 
Italians left, but they had little 
heart to keep up the fighting. 

JUNE 2: At their habitual rendez- 
vous, Brenner Pass, Dictators Hitler 
and Mussolini went into a huddle. 
All over the Democratic world, 
criticism of Britain’s unprepared- 
ness, after seven months of occupa- 
tion of Crete, was growing. Ac- 
cording to some estimates, about 17 
German troops were put out of ac- 
tion for every one allied soldier. 

JUNE 3: According to British 
sources, Germany was beginning to 
pump ’planes and men into French- 
controlled Syria; all of this France 
loudly denied, crying to heaven 
that not one German soldier was in 
Syria. Meantime, there were hints 
that Britain might move in. Bri- 
tish bombing excursions over 
Europe were growing bigger, 
longer, more devastating; German 
raids on Britain were somewhat 
smaller, shorter. 

JUNE 4: Still emphasised as a dan- 
ger and a potential German plague- 
spot was Syria; according to some 
reports, Britain was already bomb- 
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ing Beirut. With the fighting fin- 
ished in Iraq, British troops were 
taking over the danger-spots. At 
Doom, Germany’s ex-Kaiser 
("Bill”) Wilhelm II. died at the 
ripe old age of 82. 

JUNE 5: A'cross to Alexandria, Bri- 
tish naval strong-point, came Ger- 
man bomber-waves, killing more 
than 100. Still well in the news 
was the British-revealed German 
infiltration into Syria. Meantime, 
hints were being made that Britain 
was getting ready to do something 

JUNE 6: Obviously jittery about 
Alexandria was Britain; it was well 
within bomb-proximiny of Ger- 
many’s new airfields and becoming 
a danger-spot. Syria’s General 
Dentz upped and said that if Bri- 
tain invaded his country he would 
meet force with force. From 
U.S.A. to France went warnings 
that America could not regard 
Franco-German collaboration with 
joy. In Batavia, the Netherlands 
had thrown a spanner into the 
works of the Japanese Trade Mis- 
sion. In U.S.A. , Japan’s Ambas- 
sador Nomura, it was revealed, has, 
two months ago, sought a Japano- 
American non-aggression pact, 
meeting, however, with no success. 

JUNE 7: British and Empire leaders 
were well up in arms about the de- 
feat in Crete; they were demand- 
ing that never again must their 
men be sent into action without 
adequate air-protection. In U.S., 
a German-liberated peace-balloon 
was pricked by Ambassador Win- 
ant, who announced that nothing 
was farther from British thoughts. 

JUNE 8: Into Syria, from three di- 
rections, moving slowly, to prevent 


unnecessary bloodshed, went Bri- 
tish troops. Their job: To chuck 
German troops out before they got 
too big a foothold. In London’s 
House of Commons a debate on 
Crete was forecast. To Alexandria 
again came German bombers. 

JUNE 10: At various points along 
Syria’s coast, British naval units 
were waiting, co-operating, watch- 
ing. For fourteen successive nights 
R.A.F. bombers had plastered Ben- 
ghazi. In the South Atlantic a 
German U-boat sank the U.S. mer- 
chantman, Robin Moor. 

JUNE 11: In Syria, British forces 
were getting close to Damascus, 
while another column was stretch- 
ing along the Turco-Syrian border. 
Army units were being used to 
squash strikes and dampen the 
ardor of strikers in U.S. In two 
months, nearly £25,000,000 worth 
of help had been sent from U.S. to 
Britain and China. 

JUNE 12: Allied troops on their 
march up the Syrian coast were 
within a few miles of Sidon. In 
the north, one column had made 
over 70 miles advance, another 
more than 100 miles. Germany 
admitted having lost 236 ’planes, 
5,893 men in Crete. All over 
Europe were rumors that Germany 
was troop-menacing Russia along 
their common Baltic-Black Sea 

JUNE 14: France’s Syrian air-force 
plastered Allied troops in the Beirut 
sector, hoping to discourage them. 
Off Norway, a Beaufort bomber 
dropped a torpedo smack into the 
side of a German pocket-battleship; 
it limped off home. 

( Continued back to last-minute 
forme — Page 72) 
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...IN ITALY 

"If Mussolini wanted to put in 
prison all those who are against the 
war, he would have to arrest 
ninety-five per cent, of the Italian 
people.” 

On this corner-stone, Italian 
newspaper correspondent Franzero 
builds his book Inside Italy. On 
this fact, he bases the collapse of 
Italy’s armies in Albania, East 
Africa, Abyssinia, Libya. For 
correspondent Franzero is not guess- 
ing at the Italian people’s attitude 
towards their Duce’s war, he knows. 

Everywhere he went, in Italy, at 
war-eve, he found the same opposi- 
tion to entry into the conflict. 
Summed up a leader-writer of the 
Corriere della Sera ... a man of 
vast culture, in constant touch 
with high political circles . . . : 
"Mussolini will go to war because 
his whole career and psychology 
make it inevitable. Firstly, Musso- 
lini is, to-day, a prisoner of political 
circumstances; the break with 
Britain and France in 193 5 threw 
him into the arms of Germany, and 
the embrace of Nazi Germany has 
kept him prisoner. He can no 
longer escape subservience to a 
partner whom he secretly hates, 
because Mussolini knows that in the 
Europe of Nazi Germany there will 
be no room for two Dictators. In 
the second place, Mussolini is a 
prisoner of his own words; you can- 
not go on preaching for seventeen 
years a gospel of war and hate 
without finding yourself the 


prisoner of your own words. 

" 'But what is more important is 
that Mussolini is the prisoner of his 
own psychology. Mussolini has 
always believed in action. All his 
career has been built on action. 
Even admitting that Mussolini was 
not, by nature, a heroic man, events 
have always moved ahead of him, 
and given him the advantages of 

" 'Mussolini knows to-day that he 
has lost this personal prestige with 
the Italian people. He also knows 
that the only way to regain it 
would be for him to step on the 
famous balcony and announce to 
the people: "There will be no war 
— we have solved all our problems 
amicably — go home and live in 
peace.” 

" 'But this is just what he will 
not do. The role of a pacific 
Augustus does not attract Mussolini 
any more; and the victories of his 
rival in the European battles make 
his nights sleepless . . . 

" 'Mussolini knows that the 
world by which he is surrounded 
sounds hollow: there is hollowness 
in his own family, in his political 
dreams, in the delusion of being the 
European great man that he no 
longer is. All this generates in 
Mussolini a sense of fatigue, out of 
which his fatalistic instinct drives 
him to tempt action. Rather than 
die obscurely in the comfort of a 
popular affection that may cover 
the sneer for his weakness, Musso- 
lini will tempt action, and fall in 
a great battle, and drag his own 
building over his head . . .’ ” 

Correspondent Franzero’s most 
important theme is that the Italian 
people are ready, ripe to be organ- 
ised for a revolt against Fascism. 
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Poses he: "Can the Italian people 
be counted among the Allies in 
the cause of Freedom? I say this: 
Potentially, the Italian people is 
ready for a revolt against Fascism. 
It is this spirit of potential revolt, 
of which the Italians themselves 
are, as a mass, still unconscious, 
which makes Italy the Achilles heel 

of the Axis Alliance 

Badly needed: A British-organ- 
ised Fifth Column, as advocated in 
so many recent careful-thinking 
books, to start white-anting Europe 


...IN U.S.A. 

Most important book to come 
out of America since Europe’s 
second Great War got into its 
stride is a quickly-written, scantie- 
brief piece of work by the pen of 
super-correspondent Pierre (Days 
of Our Years) van Paassen. 

He has called it The Time is 
Now! a sharp-eyed bit of work 
that peers into the dark corners of 
American intervention, whips up 
plenty of reason why the United 
States (slowly being encircled by 
Axis diplomatic and military ac- 
tion) should waste no more time 
in getting into the fray. 

Paassen looks on the world with 
a clear, universal eye. He sees not 
only the immediate prospects, but 
long-range prospects. His con- 
sidered judgment: That, if the 
United States waits to defend itself 
from the militarised Panama Canal 
zone (as Isolationists insist it 
should) it will find itself the last 
Democratic stronghold (a com- 
parative chicken-coop) fighting a 
desperate, impossible battle with its 
back to the wall. 


His warning: That Germany is 
not worried by oceans; that she is 
relentlessly marching around, them 
— having realised long ago that she 
could never build a fleet to lick 
Britain’s. 

This much is well borne out by 
present-day observable facts. Ger- 
many is, in fact, doing without sea- 
power by striking across the great 
European-Asiatic Continent — a 
strategy which can bring the Ger- 
man army down onto Singapore . . . 
if it is not stopped. 

Correspondent van Paassen in- 
sists that the United States can 
stop that drive — by landing an 
American Expeditionary Force at 
Bombay and making India an 
American frontier beyond which 
Germany must not be allowed to 
g°- 

His other points: (1) America 
should "Keep Hitler out of Africa: 
For the invasion of this hemisphere 
must necessarily start with the 
occupation of strategical bases 
from which aerial, naval, military 
and diplomatic (intrigue and pro- 
paganda) attacks can be launched 
in our direction. 

"We (the U.S.A.) should . . . 
send an expeditionary force to 
Dakar. . A similar course of 
action miyt be launched with re- 
spect to the Cape Verde, Canary 
and Azores Islands. . . 

"... we should draft an im- 
mediate plan of full co-operation 
and co-operation between the 
American and British navies. . . . 
We must proclaim our war aims: A 
free Germany in a free Europe in 
a free world! 

(Our copies Angus & Robert- 
son, Sydney.) 
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...IN THE AIR 

At this war’s outbreak, Hol- 
lywood was somewhat puzzled, 
slightly at a loss, hesitant about 
what to do with Europe’s newest 
conflict. 

A great percentage of cinema- 
audiences were rabid isolationists 
and therefore likely to view any 
pro-war, or war-boosting films 
with active disfavor, if not with 
outright boycotting. 

As time went along, however, 
and the U.S. began to move faster 
and faster, closer and closer to 
Europe’s conflict-zone, Hollywood 
moved along, too. 

Into its products were injected, 
slowly at first but with increasing 
tempo, all the flag-waving, salut- 
ing, patriotic nightingales (male 
and female), ' battleships, armies, 
airmen they could lay their hands 

Once the tide ■ began to move, 
Hollywood lost no time in moving 
along with it. 

So, from two studios last month, 
came two air-pictures, complete 
with love, adventure, the forces of 
evil, excitement and all the other 
commodities that only Hollywood 
is able to find in Army, Navy, and 
Air Force life. 

From Paramount came I Wanted 
Wings, a slam-bang piece to the 
glory of flying-cadets Ray Milland, 
Brian Donievy, Wayne Morris. 

No pikers in the matter of pro- 
perties, Paramount wheedled more 
than $25,000,000 worth of air- 


planes out of the U.S., for use in 
their picture. 

Spread across the screen at dif- 
ferent intervals were 400-odd 
BT-9’s and 14’s; some 400 AT-6’s, 
a company of 130, several Flying 
Fortresses. 

To menace this idyllic set-up 
honey-haired, pip-small Veronica 
Lake, who is lusciously curved 
where men notice it most, is 
thrown in. On the side of inno- 
cent, feminine goodness is Con- 
stance Moore. 

The net result: A spectacular, 
well-made piece of entertainment 
with all the trimmings that go to 
make up a first-class movie. 

...COMMAND 

In the same boat is MGM’S 
Flight Command, in which there is 
a hero (beauteous Robert Taylor) 
who comes through his "baptism of 
fire” with flying colors, "plumbs 
emotional depths” with Ruth Hus- 
sey, "dices constantly with death” 
as part of his everyday job. 

According to the pace sec by 
Flight Command, every peacetime 
flying practice is a highly hazard- 
ous business, what with its "power 
dives, battle practice, Taylor’s 
parachute jump at sea, Pidgeon’s 
forced crash landing and rescue in 
fog by Taylor, dog-fights, carrier- 
landings.” 

In brief, MGM gave Flight Com- 
mand the gun, cramming every- 
thing they could lay their hands on 

Squadron Commander Walter 
Pidgeon is polished as ever. 

The net result: A good-enough 
lump of excitement set to the 
speed and roaring of propeller- 
blades. 
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• • • SORRY, OUR MISTAKE 

Here are the pleasing details of 
an "unfortunate incident” which 
Italian, German and French high 
authorities have been doing their 
best to hush up. 

The crews of four French war- 
planes, engaged in coastal patrol 
work around Bizerta, craved a little 
more excitement than they were 
getting. So one afternoon recently, 
instead of returning home at dusk, 
they flew over to Palermo, in Sicily 
and dropped several sticks of bombs 
with excellent aim on Italian docks 
and naval barracks. 

The commander of their base, to 
whom they confessed their esca- 
pade, quickly informed General 
Weygand, who in turn passed the 
news on to Vichy. It reached 
Rome, via Berlin, just in time for 
che Italians to suppress a commu- 
nique crediting the R.A.F. with 
che raid. 

Weygand later received orders 
from the Nazis to send the culprits 
to Vichy for court martial. He 
refused, saying he was quite capable 
of dealing with them himself. 

It is not unlikely that there were 
! a few gleeful smiles at his H.Q. — 
Everybody’s, London. 

• • • AND WE COMPLAIN 

At a general discussion not long 
ago, in which Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
the polar explorer, and Achmed 



* ☆ 

Abdullah, the author, participated, 
the talk chanced to touch on the 
subject of human smells. 

"Oriental races,” said Abdullah, 
"can’t tolerate the smell of white 
men. They think that the objec- 
tionable odors come from the things 
that white men eat — cabbage, pun- 
gent vegetables, and the like.” 
When the chorus of objections 
died down, Sir Hubert said: 

"I’m sure that’s perfectly true. I 
have observed many times that Es- 
kimos dislike the odor of white 
men. Put a group of Eskimos in a 
hot perspiry room and no odor is 
discernible, but get a group of 
white men in the same room and 
watch the Eskimos make tracks 
away from there !” — Donald G. 
Cooley in " Your Life,” V.S.A. 

• • • IMPULSE TO LIVE 

You ask me, in brief, what satis- 
faction I get out of life and why I 
go on working. I go on working 
for the same reason that a hen goes 
on laying eggs. There is in every 
living creature an obscure but 
powerful impulse to active func- 
tioning. Life demands to be lived. 
Inaction, save as a measure of re- 
cuperation between bursts of ac- 
tivity, is painful and dangerous to 
the healthy organism^ — in fact it is 
almost impossible. Only the dying 
can be really idle. — A letter from 
H. L. Mencken to Will Durant. 
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• • • BREED HASN'T CHANGED 

Exactly twenty-five years ago 
the 14,000-ton liner Tnbantia, be- 
longing to neutral Holland, was 
torpedoed by night in the North 
Sea. Almost too promptly her 
sinking was held by Germany to 
be "a montsrous British crime.” 

Unfortunately for the Huns, 
some portions of the torpedo were 
found in one of the Tnbantia’ s sur- 
viving lifeboats. These were exam- 
ined by Dutch experts, who an- 
nounced that they clearly showed 
the torpedo was of German make. 

Faced with this proof of their 
guilt, the Germans indulged in 
some characteristic wriggling. The 
torpedo, they said, must have been 
picked up and used by a British 
ship. 

The Dutch refused to accept 
this miserable plea. To expose the 
Germans’ crime and subsequent lies 
before the world, they had the 
wrecked liner examined on the sea’s 
bottom by divers. These meg 
brought up further pieces of the 
torpedo which revealed its number. 

Asked to check up on this par- 
ticular torpedo, the Germans said 
it had been fired by the submarine 
Ul3 over a week before the sinking 
of the Tnbantia, but had missed 
its mark. They then produced a 
photograph of what they alleged 
was the entry in the U-boat’s log- 
book recording that miss. 

Calmly the Dutch pointed out 
that the prevailing currents would 
in the circumstances have caused 
the torpedo to drift far from the 
spot where the Tnbantia was sunk. 
At the same time they requested a 
sight of the original entry in the 
log, instead of merely a photograph 


— and this finally stumped the 
twisting Germans. 

• • • COLD BRILLIANCE 

The tragedy of Trotsky was that 
he was lacking both sympathetic 
imagination and self-knowledge. 
He seemed spiritually, in an inti- 
mate relation, almost deaf and 
dumb. He would talk with you 
all night long, very candidly and 
about everything under the sun, 
but when you went home at dawn 
you would feel that you had not 
been with him. You had received 
no personal glance out of those 
cold light-blue eyes. You had heard 
no laughter but of mockery. You 
had been exchanging ideas with a 
brilliant intellect, one that had 
heard about friendship and had it 
explained to him, and with con- 
summate skill and intelligence was 
putting on the act. — Max Eastman 
in Foreign Affairs, U.S.A. 

• • • PRE-NATAL FALLACY 

An unborn child cannot be 
"marked” by any sight, sound, or 
shock experienced by the mother- 
to-be. Nature has safeguarded 
against such an occurrence by not 
permitting any direct connection 
whatsoever between the nervous 
system of the embryo and the 
mother’s nervous system. Poor- 
health, worry, insufficient sleep, 
long-continued fatigue, and great 
unhappiness can, however, sap the 
strength of the mother and make 
her less well prepared to build and 
bear the child. A poorly balanced 
diet also can do harm. But failure 
to satisfy "cravings” will have no 
effect on the child. — Household 
Magazine, U.S.A. 
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• • • THE VANISHING ARMY 

The present unrest in French 
Indo-China brings to mind an 
amazing unsolved mystery that 
might be termed the land equiva- 
lent of the Marie Celeste affair. 

Thirty-seven years ago there was 
a native rising in this distant 
colony of France, and troops were 
sent out from Saigon, the capital, 
to restore order. 

Six hundred and fifty men took 
part in the expedition— five hun- 
dred of them Foreign Legionnaires, 
and the rest crack Spahis. They 
were well equipped in every respect, 
even having field guns, and it was 
confidently expected that they 
would soon return, their task ac- 
complished, without having been 
seriously troubled. 

But chose soldiers did not return 
To this day no trace of them has 
been found. It is not even known 
whether they got as far as meeting 
the enemy, for every native out- 
side Saigon stolidly denied ever 
having seen them. 

• • • ALBANIAN COMMUNICATIONS 

Albania is growing up, but until 
the war it was the only country in 
Europe to which you could not 
telephone. Tirana, the capital, had 
1 300 private telephone subscribers, 
but no numbers and no directory. 
Instead, it had three remarkable 
operators who could plug into 
every subscriber without a number 
to guide them. The telegraph is 
even more primitive. In the moun- 
tain districts, a man on one side of 
the valley still cries to a man on 
the other, who passes on any mes- 
sage, so that it can travel hundreds 
of miles in an hour.— Noel Barber 
| in World Review , London. 
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• • • ON THE SQUARE 

Square halos? Certainly. Medi- 
aeval artists painted the halo back 
of a saintly head as a square, not a 
circle of glory, when they wanted 
to show perfection and holiness. 

Square halos are found in paint- 
ings as early as 700 A.D. and' as 
late as 1600. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury geometrical aspects of holiness 
began to change, as theologians 
came to regard the square as less 
perfect than the circle. Thereupon 
Christian saints in Christian art 
were given round halos, but Old 
Testament personalities, supposedly 
less perfect because they lived be- 
fore the time of Christ, continued 
for a time to receive square ones. 
— Science News Letter, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

• • • LINCOLN AND ELLINGTON 

There is an actor in New York 
who has played the part of Abe 
Lincoln so often that he went 
down to Harlem one night a little 
while ago and freed Duke Elling- 
ton’s band. — D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis in T a tier, London. 

• • • NAVAL DEFINITIONS 

For sheer coolness, the palm goes 
to the naval officer whose ship was 
struck by a mine recently. The 
admiral, whose flagship was nearby, 
signalled an anxious enquiry. The 
commander flashed back: “We have 
incurred what may be described as 
a half-hit.” The admiral signalled: 
“What do you mean by a half- 
hit?” With his ship sinking under 
him, the commander replied: "A 
half-hit is when portions of the 
hull are still adhering to the decks.” 
Macdonald Hastings in London 
Calling, London. 
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• • • THEATRE WISDOM 

The very nature of play and 
theatre asks for intimacy, definite 
contact between those playing and 
those being played to. Nothing is 
more absurd than people with opera 
glasses in theatres. It is like taking 
a microscope to a bar with which 
to study a drop of Scotch while 
one sips a Scotch and soda. In the 
first instance you are either there 
— actually in the play — or you’re 
not, and no opera glass is going to 
get you there. And in the other it 
is irrelevant what a drop of Scotch 
looks like under the microscope if 
you are fond of Scotch. It is 
chemistry if you are not — in which 
case the laboratory and not the 
bar is the place for the research. 
Opera and field glasses are for vis- 
tas, clouds, and other otherwise in- 
accessible areas. — William Saroyan 
in Theatre Arts, U.S.A. 

• • • IS YOUR BRAIN GROWING? 

Since taking up his war duties 
Mr. Churchill’s skull has increased 
in diameter, and most of his hats 
are now much too tight. 

The same thing happened to Mr. 
Lloyd George during the last war. 
Weighed down by responsibility, 
latent forces within him came to 
the surface. His brain seemed to 
improve tremendously, and with it 
the size of his head increased. As 
in the case of our present Prime 
Minister, his hats were outgrown. 

History records that under the 
stress and strain of responsibility, 
men often show far greater ability 
than they were thought to possess, 
and in most instances their heads 
grow in size. Which seems to prove 
that they did not make the maxi- 
mum use of their brains until cir- 


cumstances compelled them to do 

For ordinary men and women 
the finest thing in the world is a 
real patch of trouble, for it brings 
latent talent and fighting ability 
to the surface. — Prediction, Lon- 
don. 

• • • THE SINGING SEAMSTRESS 

That’s what the people of the 
small Hungarian town of Nagy- 
koros called Ilona Hajmassy, who, 
while at work, sang to entertain 
her fellow workers. One day, the 
producer of a touring opera com- 
pany, passing Ilona’s place of em- 
ployment, chanced to hear her sing, 
with the result he offered her a job 
as a chorus girl. Ilona accepted 
and later, with money she had 
saved, she studied at the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music. There she 
was developed into a great singer. 
Later a Hollywood "scout” heard 
Ilona singing in opera at Budapest 
and offered her a contract. This she 
signed and later set sail for Holly- 
wood to be groomed for stardom. 
Her name was changed to Massey, 
and it was not long before she 
made her debut. Now the girl who 
once sang to entertain her col- 
leagues is one of America’s out- 
standing singing stars, her sale of 
gramophone records nearly equall- 
ing Bing Crosby’s. 

• • • REWARD 

For quiet homes and small begin- 
nings, 

Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of 
winning 

Save laughter and the love of 
friends. 

—Hilaire Belloc in Argosy, London. 
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